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Exhibitions. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


Open 9 a.m. to 7 P.M. 
Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 
SEASON TICKET 5s. 


OYAL 
ACADEMY. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The University of London is about to appoint a PRINCIPAL 
OFFICER at a salary of 20001.a year. Those who are desirous that 
their names should be considered are invited to communicate with 
the Secretary to the Senate, from whom particulars can be obtained. 
Testimonials = ee required, and canvassing any Member of the 
Senate is prohibited £ 
Names oy reach the University not later than WEDNESDAY, 





Gdurational. 
[J NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES. 

SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, 
METALLURGY, 

DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 
THE SESSION 1915-16 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5, 1915. 


ALL COURSES a= > oanEne ARE ores TO BOTH MEN 
D WOMEN STUDENT 
In the Medical wines Courses of ccleeminns are arranged to o mee! 
the requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies 
uates, or persons who have passed Degree 


MINING, 
BREWING, 


‘ RCY M. WALUACE, Secretary to the Senate. 
University of a. South Kensington, 8.W. 


RINCIPAL SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE 
COLLEGE wanted for the above, to commence duties in 
OCTOBER. Salary 400!. and house.—For form of application (which 
must be returned and ey on or before AUGUST 1) and for par- 
ticulars address Hon. W. P. SOHREINER, 32, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


[NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—Applications 

are invited from Women, or from Men_unfit for Military 
Service, for the post of temporary LECTURE IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE during the absence of the Lecturer on on Senden 
—Particulars may be obtained from THE REGISTR. 


NIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
(TRINITY COLLEGE). 


REID PROFESSORSHIP OF PENAL Spetets Fron, 
CO) eg AND CRIMINAL LAW, 
THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 

Under the euaine of the Reid Trust an Examination for the 
above Professorship will be held ih Trinity College on TUESDAY, 
November 16, 1915, and two following days. 

The me of the Yep ae information as to the 
conditions of tenure, i and salary of the office can be obtained 
on application to THE REGI STRAR. Itrinity C lege, Dublin. 

Applications to be marked * Reid Professorship.” 
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Situations Warant. 


NGLISH LECTORSHIP AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LUND, SWEDEN. 
The ENGLISH Sh cntgain is VACANT from JULY 
Qualifications: —The Lector must be born of English A and 
have received a liberal Boglish education. He should sneak educated 
Southern English without any provincial accent. Knowledges of 
— is not required. me previous practice in teaching English 
ecessary, and some knowledge of Phonetics desirable. 
nputies:—Public Lessons Six Hours westdty daring the two terms 
(September 1 to middle of December, and _ middle of January to end 
of May). vate Lessons when required b by Students. Practical 
instruction in Conversation, Pr ti ling, and T: lati 
into English. 
Emoluments :—3,000 kronor (=165l.) a year. 
course, paid extra. jh 





BoroucH OF SWINDON EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
SWINDON age NORTH WILTS SECONDARY SCHOOL 
AND TECANICAL INSTITUTION. 
Mr. G. H. BURKHARDT, M.8c., Principal. 

zenson ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS required for SEPTEM- 
BER, teach in the Secondary School and the School of Art. 
Sommonaie salary 55/. perannum. ‘he appointment is a part-time 
one, and facilities A} wees y study will be given. 

Applications, soommpenied by three recent testimnials, to be sent, 
not later than FRIDAY, July 23, to the endoreaned, from whom the 
necessary form: may be obtained. ATON, Secretary. 

Education Office, Town Hall, Swindon, A 13, 1915. 


QGitY OF MANCHESTER. 





The Libraries Committee invite applications for the position of 
jot CHIEF LIBRARIAN, at a salary to commence at 400! 


Candidates must ae had practical experience in modern Public 
Library Administrati 

he person appoin ted. will be required to become a contributor to 

the Manchester Corporation Officers’ Thrift Fund, and to execute 


thetr deed of service. 
must be made on a printed form to be obtained from 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


TRAINING COLLEGE 

Wanted, a LADY (Graduate preferred) qualified to teach and 
lecture upon History. 

The appointment will be temporary, and may be taken as for the 
duration of the War, or alternatively, until the release of the present 

Lecturer from Military Service. 

Tt will be an additional qualifeation if the applicant can offer 
Mathematics as subsidiary su 

The will be at the rate of 1501. per annum. 

Applications — be made by letter, accompanied by co} 
three recent testimonials, and should reach 
than JULY 31, 1915. 


es of 
the undersigned not later 


HERBERT REED, 
Secretary to the Education Committee. 
Education apestanent, as en Street, Sunderland. 
uly 8, 1915. 





HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

TWO ASSISTANT Mastaas a soartoed for this School. 
Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of married (University 
men preferred) onde Dosscee! the ability t boseee nthef follows ng subjects :— 

e, 





Physical Exercises, 

Class Singing. 
Salary, Taels 250 per mensem, without allowances, except participa- 
tion in the Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance un er 


m. and, accompanied by not more than three perry of recent 
date, must be in my hands not later than AUG UST 7,1 
rinted copies of the and t ials are an required, 
and canvassing is prohibited, THOMAS HU DSON, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Manchaster, July 16, 1 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL OF ART. 


ASSISTANT MASTER itomapereey, during the War) required, to 
teach on Monday and Wednesday (full days) and Friday Evenings 
Must be able to lecture in Geometry, Perspective ( Architects’ 
peotien, and to assist in Design, Elem. rehitecture. and Measured 
rawings. Salary 80/. per year.—Appl WILLIAMS, Secretary 
for Higher Education, Guildhall, Shrews tM 


LAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 
9 QUAMORGAN TRAINING NING COLLEGE, BARRY. 














in for 

TRON at the GLAMORGAN. ORES DENTIAL 
Pattctis COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Salary 801. per annum, with board and residence during Term time 
Applications must be made on special forms, which will be supplied, 
together with further information regarding terms of a Ca pee | 
receipt of a stamped addressed on envelope, and must reach 
THE CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICIAL, Glamorgan County Hall, 

Cardiff, not later than WEDNESDAY, July 21, 1915. 


Weve -END PUBLISHER requires a Terre 

Public School or University Man as ARTICLED PUPI 
m required.—Apply, aiviag full particulars, to MECZ 

Bor 2101. y Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery oy if a 











Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY ASSISTANCE of every description 


in ; an Expert. Ladies desiring Literary careers should submit 
eir 





the value: for three years, with increase if the agreement is 
e mize of the Tael 4 gaa rate of exchange is about 2s. ad, 
iable to fluctua 
iy SK a passage is aid and half pay during voyage. 
Further particulars of these appointments may be obtained of the 
Council's Agents, by whom appl = must be received as early as 
possible. PVOK & CO., 
Agents for te Municipal Council of ence, 
68, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C 
July, 1915. 


U RBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF DARTFORD 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
The Cunt I pm applications for the post of LIBRARIAN. 
Commencin; per annum.—Form € application for the 
appointmen’ ed from the 


by culars of duties, ma: obtain 
— part Ww. kK AY Ch Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, Dartford, July 14, 1915. 








Mas. Soe aby st ee preliminary fees.—CHARLES A. PLATT, 





To LIBRARIANS AND COLLECTORS. — 
Exceptional opportunity for completi aluable 
parcel of back numbers FOR SALE. THE ‘AY T *HORNAL. from 
1862 to 1881, inclusive, and also for 1884: two sets each for the years 
1863-5, 1875, and 1890-THE ATHEN.EUM, complete for 1855, 1859, 
1860-1, 1864-5-6, and 1870 ; also for iene ess Nos. specified :— 
1849, December weeks ; i851, January wee 1858, February weeks ; 
1867, May 11; 1868, May 9 ; 1889, phew? vot ‘March 20, and October 2. 
Several of the years are in sets of a mon bound in strong cloth 
cases for ee < of reading. PUNCH A the following years, 
less Nos. 890, Nov. 8; 1891, Foy September 12, 19, 26, 
October 10 and Vi; 10, March 26 March 25, April 1 em- 
ber 16. 23, 30; 1804, ny Oy 3 ‘and 30, August 18 smber 29, 
ber 22 ani ‘also e following odd ae. a — a 1868 ; 
May 24 and 31, uy ot and December 27, 1 Augu ; Feb- 
aay 18, 1888 ; aa 13 and June 15, 1889. Oats invited for = whole 
in CREn 3 e lots. Free on rail at Cockermouth Stati ion. .—J OHN 
FLETC ER & CO., 6, Station Street, 
Telegrams, ‘ Steamships Cockermout! th. “ 








= 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








Situations Wanted. 
ECRETARY.—LADY, young, M.A., Hons 


History (Edinburgh), knowledge of French and Latin, desires 
SECRETARIAL PosT.—M. G. F., 15, Moston Terrace, Edinburgh. 





XFORD GRADUATE will undertake 
RESEARCH WORE or TUITION, copying M88. in Oxford in 
August.—H. M., 37, Mount Park Crescent, Ea ing, W. 








Sales bp Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books—Law Reports, cc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION. at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, July 22, and Following , Day, at 1 o'clock, MiSOEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS in Various of 
th’s Rough Notes on Birds, 3 vols., and a Natural History 
Books—Pepys’ Diary, by Wheatley, Large Paper, 9 vols. —E Ay og 
in London, and other Books with Coloured Plates—First Edi tions, &c 
To which are added VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, including Two 
Complete Sets of the Law Reporte, from 1865 to 1915—Office Furniture, 
&e. Catalogues on application. 








Rare and Valuable Books. 
N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chaneery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 28, and Following Day. at 1 eank, RARE 
and VALUABLE BOOKS, including Folio Books of Engravings— 
uvres de Moliére, 6 vols , 1734-—Tracts relating to America (from the 
Collection of Sir Philip Francis)—Books with Coloured Plates—First 
Editions—-The Ashendene Press Morte < Arthur—many fine Library 
Editions of Standard English Authors, bound in morocco and calf — 
Coloured paneer and Engravings—a Collection of Daxterin 
Original Sketches w George Cruikshank, &.; a an example le of 
Little Gidding Binding (George Herbert's Poems, 1641), and a few 
other Books, sold by order of Lady Victoria Herbert for the benefit of 
the British Military Prisonersof War. 


Catalogues are preparing 





Engravings and Drawings y fi the late Dr. C. D. 
GINSBURG, 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at — oe Me 3. Wellington 
eet, Egy , W.C., on K hig eq inf and T' ty, rd 
cloc prosiante, the C OLLECTION of ENGRAY INGR, 
Ere aINGs. rand DRAWINGS by the OLD MASTERS, the Property 
of the late Dr. C. D. GINSBURG, LL.D., of Oakthorpe, Palmer's 
Green, N. (sold by order of the Executors). 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





ON MONDAY NEXT AND TWO FOLLOWING DAYS, 
WEAVERHAM GRANGE, HARTFORD, NORTHWICH, 
CHESHIRE. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF EXCELLENT HOUSEHOLD FURNI 
TURE for Reception-rooms and Bedrooms—Three costly Ebonized 
and Buhl Pedestal Cabinets, with richly chased Ormolu mounts 
and Pietra Dura panels—handsome Mantel Suites—valuable 
Dresden China Ornaments, including a Centre-piece profusely 
encrusted with flowers, on tree and figure support—Groups and 
Single Figures and Vases~Two Figures of Nodding Mandarins. 
decorated in blue and gilt—fine Capo-di-Monte Plaque in Ebonized 
and Brass Frame, inlet with Marble Medallions—Vienna China. 
Busts of Ladies—very fine Biscuit Ware Figure of Princess Victoria, 
5} in. high, made at Rockingham Works—very fine specimen of an 
Ivory Tusk, cleverly carved with Horses and Figures crossing a 
Bridge, and the Inlaid Lacquer Stand for same—a small Collection 
of Oil Paintings, including an Interior and Old Buildings with 
Horse, Goats, and Poultry, both by J. F. Herring, senior— 
Marie de Medici, by Holbein —Landscape. with Cattle and 
Sheep, by B. Willis—Terriers Ratting, by G@. Armfield—a Set «f 
Four Hunting Subjects, by W. A. Davies—Swiss Landscape, by 
A. Rieger, and another by Leitner—Bolton Abbey, by J. ©. 
Morrir, 1838, and Examples by W. 8. P. Henderson, B, Adam, E. 
Taylor, 1865, G. C. Ward, and others—Artist Proof and other 
Engravings—fine old Italian Oabinet, profusely Inlaid with 
Etched Ivory and decorated with panels of Lapis Lazuli and 
Coloured Stones—costly Chiming and Musical Clock, in red 
tortoiseshell and buh! case—Georgian Silver, Electro Plate, 
Cut and Etched Glass—China Services—A 8 
—anda Quantity of Miscellaneous Outdoor Effects. 


APES, DUNN & CO. beg to announce the 
receipt of instructions irom the Executors of the late ALFRET 
JOHNSON, Esq., to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY next, July 19, 
and ive Following ae, at 12 “ocloe e, each da t - 
po! oA AM GRANGE, HAR’ RD. RTHW HE- 
SBIR ry excellent NOUSEAOLD. APPOINTMENTS, CHING. 
PICTURES. and other valuable Effects. 
May be viewed this day, SATURDAY, July 17, from 10 to 4 o'clock, 
when Catalogues, price . each, can had at the House 
7 og a on application to ee — a at their 
Clarence Street, Albert Square, Manch 
Owe. 3095 City. 





Offices 
Telephone: 


[Classified Advertisements, Magazines, &c., 
continued p. 50.) 
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INDIAN REVIEW. 


A High-class Monthly. 
Edited by Mr, G. A. NATESAN. 


Annual Subscription including Postage: 


Inland ... aa Rs. 5 (Five) 
Great Britain ... Ten Shillings. 
U.S.A. ees Three Dollars. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A number of original contributions by well- 
known Indian and english writers on a variety 
of subjects. Critical Reviews of the Latest Books. 
Summary of ——e Articles in leading Eng- 
lish, American, and Indian Periodicals. Selections 
from the notable Utterances of the Day. Notes 
and News on Industrial, Commercial, and Agri- 
cultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical, Scientific, Personal, 
Political, and General Topics. Among other spe- 
cial attractions of the REVIEW may be men- 
tioned Current Events, Diary of the Month, 
Indians Outside India, Feudatory India, Questions 
of Importance, Portraits and Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty 
pages (crown 4to) of solid matter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, & CARTOONS. 


SELECT OPINIONS. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE TO 
MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

“*T congratulate you on the valuable series of 
articles on the war which you have published in 
the Indian Review. They give an immense 
amount of useful, interesting, and accurate infor- 
mation which must be of great service in helpin 
the Indian Public to realize the conditions an 
the issue of the great conflict.” 


LORD MORLEY. 
“‘T have read it with interest and appreciation.” 


MR. J. HERBERT ROBERTS, M.P. 

‘*Let me congratulate you on the admirable 
editorials of this interesting monthly. I appre- 
ciate highly your many services to the cause of 
progress in India.” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

“‘ Enterprising Review, which seems likely to 
bring Great Britain and our fellow-citizens in India 
more closely together.” 


DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
**It is excellent and well written, and dis- 
tinguished by a love of truth and right.” 





Annual Subscription, TEN SHILLINGS only 
Single Copy current issue One Shilling. 





If you have not already seen THE 
INDIAN REVIEW, send a ssix- 
penny postage stamp for a free speci- 
men copy to Messrs. G. A. Natesan 
G& Co., Publishers, 3 and 4, Sunku- 
rama Chetty Street, Georgetown, 
Iadras, India. 





George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


SUBJECTS OF THE 
DAY 


By EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
With Introduction 
by the EARL OF CROMER, 0O.M. 
Edited by DESMOND M. CHAPMAN-HUSTON. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘*Qne is as much struck by the lightness of his 
touch, the catholicity of his faith, his almost en- 
cyclopedic knowledge, as by the reasoned methods 
of his thought and the rich colour and glow of his 
eloquence.” —Observer. 


Poland and the 
Polish Question 


By NINIAN HILL. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
** Tells effectively, without wearisome detail, the 
early story of Poland.”— The Times. 


Frederick the Great and 
His Seven Years’ War 


By RONALD ACOTT HALL, C.C.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 4S. 6d. net. [Just out. 
‘* The book is an illuminating revelation of the 
aims and methods of Prussian militarism.” 
Bookseller. 


Towards International 
Government 


By JOHN A. HOBSON. 2s. 6d. net. 


To all the World 


(except Germany) By A. E. STILWELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 
This is an unusual book, honest, courageous, and 
trenchant ; written simply and without rancour, 
it is an appeal to the civilized peoples of the world. 


The Secret of Human 
Power 


Crown 8vo, SS. net. 


THE BEST NEW FICTION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE By J. E. PATTERSON. 
“A strong and grim story of life on the Essex coast.... 
a masterly piece of work.” —Standard. 
LENA HALE By C. M. THEOBALD. 
“The story, which is quite modern in its lack of reticence, 
is written with sincerity.”— The Times. 
THE 24th OF JUNE By GRACE RICHMOND. 
“A book of more than ordinary merit and charm.” 
' Scotsman, 
IT’S AN ILL WIND By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 
“ A brightly written picture of emancipated 2. ” 


e Times. 
NORTH OF FIFTY-THREE 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR. 
A vigorous, bracing drama of the Canadian North-West. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF HIS HOUSE 
By R. N. BOUCICAULT. 
An exceptionally able and powerful story. 
FATE THE MARPLOT 
By F. THICKNESSE-WOODINGTON. 
A rattling good story, with a thoroughly sound plot, full 
of mystery and excitement. 
THROUGH STAINED GLASS 
By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN. 
A powerful new novel by the author of ‘ Home.’ 
[Shortly. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 




















By HAYDN BROWN. 














Mr. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS 


—+— 


THE 
GREAT SETTLEMENT 


By C. ERNEST FAYLE, with an Introduction 
by VISCOUNT ESHER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

This is a survey of all the important problems 
which will, or may, arise at the close of the present 
war. It traces the conflicts of policy and ideas 
which created the chief centres of European 
unrest and underlay the superficial causes of the 
war, and shows their bearing not merely upon 
the terms uf peace but upon the future policy of 
the powers. 


KULTUR AND 
CATASTROPHE 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, Editor of 
The Field. Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


These vigorous and concise pages form a con- 
tinuation of the same author’s earlier essays, 
‘Kaiser, Krupp, and Kultur.’ 


THE WORLD 
IN THE CRUCIBLE 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGINS AND THE 
CONDUCT OF THE GREAT WAR. By Sir 
GILBERT PARKER, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 
‘The forceful, vigorous pages will find many 
readers and drive home some terrible convictions,” 
Punch. 


EMMA DARWIN 


A CENTURY OF FAMILY LETTERS, 1792 
—1896, edited by her Daughter, HENRIETTA 
LITCHFIELD. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Mrs. Litchfield has laid the reading public 
under a heavy and abiding obligation * these 
two delightful volumes. We cannot better describe 
their contents than by saying that they enlarge 
our circle of friends, so vividly and intimately do 
they introduce us to a number of delightful people 
who were either good or great or both together.” 

Spectator. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 444. JULY, 1915. 6s. 

1. INSHORE FISHERIES AND NAVAL DEEDS. By 
Stephen Reynolds. 

2. TASSO’S LATER VERSE. By Henry Cloriston. 

3. RECENT PEERAGE CASES. By J. H. Round. 

4. PATRIOTISM. By The Dean of St. Paul's. 

5. THE WAR AND INDIAN WHEAT. 
Moreland, ©.I.E. C.S.1. 

6. THE DARDANELLES. By Walter Leaf. 

7. NIETZSCHE AND GERMAN EDUCATION. 
A. W, G. Randall. 

8. GERMAN METHODS IN ITALY. By Albert Ball. 

9. WAR, WOUNDS, AND DISEASE. By Prof. Sir W. 
Osler, M.D. 

0. THE CALIPHATE. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

11. THE MOTOR INDUSTRY AND THE WAR. By 
Horace Wyatt. 

12. DRAMATIS PERSON 2 OF THE ITALIAN CRISIS. 
By E. J. Dillon. 

13. THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE ALLIED 
POWERS. By Edgar Crammond. 

14. WAR ZONES, BLOCKADE, CONTRABAND, AND 
SEARCH. By J. P. Bate, LL.D. 

15. THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 
I. BY LAND. By Col. W. P. Blood. (With Maps). 
IL BY SEA. By Archibald Hurd. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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LITERATURE 
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SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES. 


For the present swords are not being 
beaten into ploughshares, though it is 
our confident hope that this will be the 
final result of the world war in which we 
are engaged, and that the earth wiil then 
have a century’s respite, if not a permanent 
one, from cold and hot steel. Therefore 
the consideration of the sword comes 
before that of the plough in the title of 
Mr. Drinkwater’s new volume of verse, 
dedicated to Mr. Edward Marsh, the 
Georgian poet’s friend. 

Yet exactly half of the book, its first 
thirteen poems, is concerned with the 
ways of peace: the philosophical peace 
of the study and the country-side, and the 
character-sketches of Mad Tom Tatterman 
and Corin, and three love poems, all tinged 


| with philosophical thought. 


Perhaps Mr. Drinkwater had originally 
intended to call his book ‘ The Carver in 
Stone, and Other Poems.’ For the poem 
of that name not only serves as the keynote 
to Mr. Drinkwater’s high thinking, but 
also occupies quite a quarter of his new 
volume. Let us therefore begin with 
and 
pass through them to his ‘“* Swords.” 

This is the portrait of the Carver—an 
Egyptian sculptor of old times :— 

He was a man with wide and patient eyes, 
Grey, like the drift of twitch-fires blown in June, 


That, without fearing, searched if any wrong 
—_ threaten from your heart. Grey eyes he 


Under a brow was drawn because he knew 

So many seasons to sO many pass 

Of upright service, loyal, unabased 

Before the world seducing, and so, barren 

“= words praising and thought that mated 
1S. 

This passage gives us a fair measure of 

Mr. Drinkwater’s distinctive qualities— 

the arresting introduction of the local ex- 

pression ‘“ twitch-fires”’; his peculiarities 

of construction, i.e., the dropping of the 


By John Drink- 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, 23, 6d. net.) 





water. 





“‘ that” before “‘ was drawn’”’ ; the position 
of the adjective “seducing”; and the 
concentration of the whole thought in 
the second sentence to a minimum of 
intelligibility. New readers would be 
somewhat put off by such a start—old 
admirers will smile, pass on, and be re- 
warded, as by this passage :— 


His perfect mood 
Would dwell about the token of God’s mood, 
Until in bird or flower or moving wind 
Or flock or shepherd or the troops of heaven 
It sprang in one fierce moment of desire 
To visible form. 
Then would his chisel work among the stone, 
Persuading it of petal or of limb 
Or starry curve, till risen anew there sang 
Shape out of chaos. 


The Carver’s People’s King and High 
Priests decreed the building of a temple, 
along the walls of which the sculptors 
summoned from far and near were bade 
to carve the images of their gods. But 
whilst the work of the other sculptors only 
resulted in 


Figures of habit driven on the stone 

By chisels governed by no heat of the brain, 

But drudges of hands that moved by easy rule— 
His eagle spread 

Wide pinions on a cloudless ground of heaven, 

Glad with the heart’s high courage cf that dawn 

Moving upcn the ploughlands newly sown ; 

Dead stcne the rest. He looked and knew it so. 


Yet the King and the incompetent 
priestly critics could only praise equally 
the work of all the carvers, and call on 
each to reproduce his specimen all along 
the wall assigned to him. 

This all the others did, but our 
Carver, having taken the full measure 
of the critics, dropped his eagle, and chose, 
amid the contempt of his brother workmen 
and the scorn of the King, a secluded 
corner in the roof of the temple for his 
place of work. But he well knew what 
he was about. With him it was art for 
art’s sake, not royal favour or popular 
plaudits. He could not have wrought his 
stone creations out beside fellow-craftsmen 
so contaminated by commonplace con- 
ventions, and so in his eyrie—for he was a 
great satirist as well as creator—he pro- 
duced 

A queer 
Puff-bellied toad, with eyes that always stared 
Sidelong at heaven and saw no heaven there, 
Weak-hammed, and with a throttle somehow 

twisted 

Beyond full wholesome draughts of air, and skin 
Of wrinkled lips, the only zest or will 
The little flashing tongue searching the leaves. 
And King and Priest, Chosen and Counsellor, 


Babbling out of their thin and jealous brains, 
Seemed strangely one. 


But that was not all, for round his 
giant toad, the embodiment of Egyptian 
monarchical and priestly imbecility, as the 
months went by, 


He carved apace. And first his people’s Gods 
About the toad, oul of theic sterile time 
Under his hand thrilled and were recreate. 
The bull, the pard, the camel, and the ram, 
Tiger and owl and bat—all were the signs, 
Visibly made body on the stone, 

Of sightless thought. 


And other than the Gods he made. The stalks 
Of bluebells heavy with the news of spring, 
The vine loaded with plenty of the year, 

And swallows, merely tenderness of thought, 
Bidding the stone to “small and fragile flight ; 
Leaves, the thin aaeee of autumnal boughs, 

Or massed in Jun 

Till se the wall, “a ‘of the sullen stone, 

A glory blazed, his vision manifest, 

His wonder captive. And he was content. 





Here is the conclusion of this fine 
poem, which, of course, points an obvious 
present-day moral for a people far from 
emancipated from the dominance of an 
Egyptian darkness of judgment still ob- 
taining amongst our own would-be critical 
pastors and masters :-— 

And when, the temple vowed 
To holy use, tribute and choral praise 
Given as was ordained, the King looked down 
Upon the gathered folk, and bade them see 
The comely Gods fashioned upon the walls, 
And keep in honour men whose precious skill 
Could so adorn the sessions of their worship, 
Gravely the carvers bowed them to the ground. 

Only the man with wide and patient eyes 
Stood not among them; nor did any come 
To count his labour, where he watched alone 
Above the coloured throng. He heard, and looked 
Again upon his work, and knew it good, 

Smiled on his Toad, passed down the stair unseen, 
And sang across the teeming meadows home. 

Very striking amongst the Ploughshare 
Poems is ‘The New Miracle.’ For we 
know and recognize that 
The sparkling hedgerow and the clamorous town 

Have grown miraculous, 

And man from his far travelling returns 

To find yet stranger wisdom than he sought, 
Where in the habit of his threshold burns 

Unfathomable thought. 

But the questions put in ‘ Memory’ are 
too vaguely expressed ; and the inquiry— 
the italics are ours— 

: If God omnipotent 
Himself was caught within the snare, or free— 
Then would the bars at His command relent ? 
is a contradiction in plain terms. 

Indeed, Mr. Drinkwater in his fine lines 
‘Last Confessional,’ which follows ‘ The 
Boundaries,’ from which we have just 
quoted, stands self-condemned for such 
dim excursions of thought :— 

For cloudy words too vainly spent 
To prosper but in argument, 
When truth stood lonely at the gate, 
On your compassion, Death, I wait. 
But why in such a context give Truth 
a small and Death a capital letter ? 

Though ‘ Corin’ is the embodiment of 
an abstraction and ‘ Mad Tom Tatterman ’ 
evidently an adaptation from a reality, 
the former comes home to us more truly 
than the latter, no doubt because it is 
far easier to write good sense in verse than 
good nonsense. 

How much more satisfying Mr. Drink- 
water is when his love poetry is direct 
is noticeable by a comparison between 
‘ Love’s Challenge’ and ‘ Love’s House,’ 
in which he asks no questions. Take, 
for example, the last two verses of the 
former poem :— 

If love that orders patiently 
Upon the lover's brain the one 


True stature of the loved should be 
Less than the dust when all is done, 


Should love be forfcit, but a sound 
Of days outlasted by a rhyme,— 

Then would eternity be found 
Apostate in the Court of time. 


Then compare these lines with the last 
two verses of ‘ Love’s House,’ probably 
a confession of the poet’s own philosophic 
attitude :— 
A beggar in the ditch, I stand and call 
My questions out upon the queer parade 


Of folk that hurry by, and one and all 
Go down the road with never answer made. 


I do not question love. Iama lord 
High at love’s table, and the vigilant King 
Unquestioned, from the hubbub at the board 
Leans down to me and tells me everythirg. 
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In ‘ Of Greatham (to those who live 
there),’ Mr. Drinkwater bids good-bye to 
peace :— 

The very winds to threnodies are wrought 
That on your downlands blow. 

We prefer Mr. Drinkwater’s own 
threnodies with which his volume closes 
to his ‘We Willed It Not,’ a dignified 
anti-German protest, and even to the fine 
self-blame of ‘The Cause’ and the fine 
scorn of ‘The Rebuke.’ From ‘ Of the 
Dead,’ one of these threnodies, we quote 
in conclusion :— 

For thee their pilgrim swords were tried, 
Thy flaming werd was in their scrips, 

They battled, they endured, they died 
To make a new Apocalypse. 

Master and Maker, God of Right, 
The soldier dead are at thy gate, 

Who kept the spears of honour bright 
And freedom’s house inviolate. 








The World in the Crucible: an Account 
of the Origins and Conduct of the Great 
War. By Sir Gilbert Parker. (John 
Murray, 6s. net.) 


Str GILBERT PARKER dedicates his first 
essay in political writing to Mr. Bodley, 
in terms which must be gratifying to the 
author of ‘France.’ But we have no 
need of the wording of this graceful 
dedication to know that Sir Gilbert has 
always had a sincere cult for French 
civilization, and that his admiration 
for the cradle of the old stock of his 
Canadian compatriots does not date from 
the foundation of the entente cordiale— 
still less from the blood-cemented Anglo- 
French alliance, of the first period of 
which he shows himself a masterly 
chronicler. For Sir Gilbert first made 
his fame in Europe with a series of romances 
which gave to the English-reading public 
a vivid knowledge of the life of la vieille 
France, which survives now only in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence under the 
British flag. 

It is indeed fitting that a Canadian 
should have undertaken this chronicle ; 
for, among the countless numbers of brave 
Englishmen and Frenchmen who have 
laid down their splendid young lives in 
repelling the Germans from the fields of 
France, thousands of Canadians—of French 
and of English descent—have gallantly shed 
their mingled blood, though the population 
of the Dominion is relatively small com- 
pared with those of the two mother 
countries. 

The peculiar interest of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s new work is not that he is a 
Canadian, but that he is a notable writer 
of fiction. In our time the novelists who 
have become successful politicians or 
political writers are very few. In the 
land of Victor Hugo, whose genius adorned 
every form of literary expression, M. 
Maurice Barrés is the only living novelist 
of importance who has taken part in 
politics, and that part has not been 
considerable. In England it is the same. 
In the past the example of Disraeli will 
occur to every one. But Disraeli was 
not a European, and the best of his 
romances which describe English life are 





picturesque political pamphlets. The case 
of his contemporary Bulwer-Lytton is 
more to the point. Bulwer was a novelist of 
high class, and a politician who might have 
attained the first rank but for his domestic 
misfortunes. Since his time no English 
writer of romance has made any dis- 
tinguished mark in politics or political 
literature, though several have sat in 
Parliament. So, when a successful novelist, 
who is also an assiduous private member 
of the House of Commons, produces a 
political work at a grave crisis, it becomes 
a matter of lively interest to consider its 
quality. 

The work of the novelist and that of 
the political writer, especially that of the 
chronicler of contemporary events, are 
cast in entirely different moulds. The 
writer of romance, when once he has his 
scenario organized, whether his story is 
founded on history or on pure fancy, is 
the master of his personages and his 
incidents. If he has the gift of language, 
he can polish his style uninfluenced by 
bad literary examples. If he has a fine 
imagination, he has no need to bridle it. 
If he is an artist, he can paint his pictures 
as the reflex of his own soul. The annalist 
of contemporary history has to set to 
work in an entirely different way. The 
portraits of his characters are at the best 
striking photographs. He must restrain 
his imagination, and seek his material in 
slovenly prose, the study of which is 
fatal to style—in newspapers; in Blue- 
books which testify to the decadence 
of the art of dispatch-writing ; in political 
speeches which show to what a level 
Parliamentary oratory can descend. 

Sir Gilbert Parker seems to have over- 
come with marked ability the difficulties of 
his unwonted task. He has written his 
book in a style which is lucid and con- 
vincing. He has marshalled his facts 
with method and accuracy, and the result 
is that he has produced one of the most 
formidable indictments against Germany 
that have come under our notice since the 
war began. 

There is no need to analyze here the 
contents of this valuable volume. They 
are well summed up in its second title: 
* An account of the origins and conduct 
of the Great War.’ One of the most 
striking portions of the book is that in 
which the author demonstrates, in an 
eloquent historical résumé, the systematic 
and exaggerated unaggressiveness of Eng- 
land’s policy, not towards Germany alone, 
but in all her international relations. 
Sir Gilbert Parker is one of the best 
friends the United States has ever had 
in the House of Commons, and for that 
reason it is significant to read a page 
headed ‘“* England turns the other cheek,” 
describing our meek attitude in the famous 
“Trent Affair,” when by standing up to 
the Federal Government we might have 
“removed a formidable political and 
commercial rival from our path.” In 
this connexion Sir Gilbert seems to have 
omitted, perhaps by inadvertence, the 
disastrous cession of Heligoland by 
Lord Salisbury to Germany in 1890. 
Compared with this,the surrender to the 


Boers after Mujaba, serious as that was 
in its results, was a trivial error. The 
Atheneum has some right to speak on this 
point, as, though not a political journal 
and knowing little of domestic politics, 
it protested again and again against Lord 
Salisbury’s irreparable blunder, without 
which Germany might never have been 
in a position to provoke this war. 

Before the war ends Sir Gilbert Parker 
may be called upon to issue an expanded. 
edition of his excellent work, in which 
he can repair any small omissions. When 
this appears, he must exhort his publisher 
to provide it with an adequate index, 
without which a work so crammed with 
facts loses some of its educational value. 








Subjects of the Day: being a Selection of 
Speeches and Writings by Earl Curzon 
of Kedleston. (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d, 
net.) 


Lorp Curzon is undoubtedly an orator, 
but an orator with limitations. Nature 
has denied him the wit that is Lord 
Rosebery’s, though he is capable of quiet 
fun, as in the jokes he thrust at Lord 
Loreburn when his portrait was unveiled 
at Balliol, and sundry quips at the expense 
of Lord Morley in the House of Lords. 
But seriousness constitutes the general 
tone of his speeches, and that seriousness 
is subdued. Lord Curzon never loses his 
temper, and therefore never essays the 
dangerous heights of invective. He puts 
his arguments powerfully but temper- 
ately. Even when a crisis arises which 
shakes the Constitution to its foundations, 
he never departs from that ‘“‘ good form ” 
which is peculiarly his own. Lord Curzon 
is “‘ the Oxford manner ”’ personified, and 
we might even add the Balliol manner. 
There are those who regard Balliol as an 
institution apart from the University, and 
it must be confessed that in some passages 
he is on stilts. 

Though Lord Curzon is too much inclined 
to walk with Death and Morning on the 
silver horns of declamation, his speeches 
well bear the ordeal of compression within 
a volume. His editor, Mr. Chapman- 
Huston, to whom permission to republish 
them has been “ accorded,” or, as others 
would say, given, might have been more 
rigid in his choice, since some of them were 
evidently spoken for the moment, and 
read rather forlornly on their reappearance. 
But when Lord Curzon has an important 
theme, he always rises to it. As Lord 
Cromer remarks in an appreciative Intro- 
duction, Lord Curzon has ever been a 
sane Imperialist. He has stood for reform, 
but reform from within. This habit of 
mind lends peculiar value to his speeches 
on the House of Lords and on National 
Service. They are not those of a man 
wedded to systems ; he is on the alert for 
new ideas, and he fully perceives thie 
dangers ahead. To quote Lord Cromer 
again, the speeches of a statesman who 
** had the foresight to prophesy that before 
long we might be fighting for the inde- 





pendence of Belgium are surely at the 
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present moment worthy of special atten- 
tion.” 


But it is as a Viceroy of India, after all, 
that Lord Curzon at the present moment 
is admired by his fellow-countrymen. In 
India, too, he has been a reformer from 
within, only there, perhaps, his outlook 
has been of a more conservative type than 
when he has urged the reconstitution of 
the House of Lords or the reanimation of 
Oxford. Thus he regards with a sceptical 
eye the transference of the capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi, chiefly because he recoils 
from adventures, and loves Calcutta as 
all true Anglo-Indians have learnt to love 
it. On that point two opinions are 
legitimate, and Lord Curzon is more in- 
clined to hint at doubts than to prophesy 
failure. But he will win universal ap- 
proval in his denunciation of the tendency 
to draw a deeply unsympathetic line 
between the cultivators of India and the 
officials and soldiers who look after them. 
House of Commons interference, Lord 
Curzon declares—and Sir Alfred Lyall, 
for one, would have cordially endorsed 
his statement—lies at the root of the evil. 
Civil servants and soldiers are harassed 
by the duties of making returns and 
drawing up reports. The military, in 
particular, have no time for studying 
native languages, while everywhere a 
class of educated natives forms a screen 
between the administration and the 
peasantry. A soulless bureaucracy is 
replacing the old paternalism. 


But it must not be supposed that Lord 
Curzon counts among the Anglo-Indian 
pessimists. On the contrary, in an ad- 
mirable speech on Clive, he tells us 
that in 1907 the Maharaja of Nepal ex- 
pressed his surprise that the memory of 
the victor of Plassey had ‘* remained for 
so long unhonoured in marble.” It is 
through Lord Curzon’s exertions, of 
course, that Clive is now honoured, not 
only in marble, but in bronze as well. 
Lord Curzon reminds us again how 
loyally the bulk of the Sepoys fought 
during the Indian Mutiny, and how the 
result was not merely an England vic- 
torious, but an India pacified. And in a 
glowing passage he celebrates the rally of 
the natives of India in the present war 
to the defence of the British crown. 
“They have no desire,” he says, “to 
exchange that rule for the Prussian sabre 
or the jackboot of the German trooper.” 


The subjects embraced by Lord Curzon 
are so multifarious that it is impossible 
to take all, or indeed most, of them into 
account. He talks well, whether his theme 
be ancient monuments, or smoke, or the 
needs of Oxford, or the power of the press. 
A happy facility in naturally introducing 
personal recollections is perhaps his most 
marked feature as an orator on occasions 
of minor import. No living speaker has a 
sounder perception of the value of an 
anecdote than Lord Curzon. It is con- 
spicuous in his tributes to his friends, 
excellent examples of which are his speech 
on Mrs. Craigie, delivered at University 
College, London, and his articles on 
George Wyndham and Alfred Lyttelton. 





Lord Curzon joins issue with Lord 
Rosebery on an interesting point, the 
influence of poverty on literature. Lord 
Rosebery, who is a romantic, holds by the 
** stimulus of want ”’ theory ; Lord Curzon, 
who is common sense in a frock coat, 
denies that poverty has ever assisted in 
developing literary genius. There we 
should say that he goes too far, 
particularly when works of the imagina- 
tion are taken into account. But for 
poverty we might have had no * David 
Copperfield,’ and we should certainly have 
had no Dostoevsky, since that gentle 
creature would have lived the purely con- 
templative life if he had not been obliged 
to write for bread. Lord Cromer’s men- 
tion of Charles Churchill in the Introduc- 
tion reminds us, too, that Churchill’s, and, 
for that matter, Savage’s, satires rise above 
Young’s and Paul Whitehead’s because of 
the goad supplied by their destitution. 
Still, taking literature as a whole, Lord 
Curzon is probably right in his contention 
that poverty is not a necessary ingredient 
of literary masterpieces. A starving Gibbon 
would never have produced *‘ The Decline 
and Fall.’ 








A Bundle of Memories. By Henry Scott 
Holland. (Wells Gardner, Darton & 
Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

In an early page of ‘The Napoleon of 

Notting Hill’ Mr. G. K. Chesterton speaks 

of a man of science who turned City men 

into a green field where they browsed on 
lamb chops, steaks, and so forth, straight 
off the grass, ‘‘ with excellent results.” 

Dr. Scott Holland, we fancy, must have 

learnt the secrets of that culinary magician. 

Not that his ‘Bundle of Memories’ 

appeals peculiarly to City men; with 

the exception of its many allusions to 

St. Paul’s, indeed, it may be rather foreign 

to their taste. But the fare it provides 

is varied, and it comes straight off the 
grass. If some of these papers hardly 
attain to the juicy dignity of a steak, 
they are up to the merits of the best 
sardines. ‘here is, too, a spontaneity 
about them which undeniably suggests 
the verdure of youth, though the hand 
that perpetrated them is that of a Regius 

Professor, who inadvertently betrays an 

intimate acquaintance with events that 

to his younger readers may appear asto- 
nishingly remote. 

The book fairly justifies its title. Some 
of these ‘ Memories’ resolve themselves 
into what journalism calls ‘ middles,” 
that is occasional essays. Dr. Scott 
Holland has been to see *‘ Peter Pan’ and 
he has read ‘Chantecler.’ He writes 
quite agreeably about both works of art, 
but we make bold to declare that many 
periodicals contain reflections equally 
bright, and, in the case of ‘ Chantecler,’ 
more informative. Still, these are the 
hors d@euvre, and no well-chosen dinner 
is complete without them. A love of 
humanity, and particularly of London 
humanity, irradiates Dr. Scott Holland's 
lighter papers. Thus he tolerates trippers, 
and there can be no doubt that there 
are few worse forms of snobbery than the 





scorn poured on that ebullient class by 
those who are really trippers themselves. 
‘**London,”’ he declares, ** sets its Saints to 
drive ‘buses,’ speaking of that tribe of 
genial philosophers which mechanical pro- 
pulsion has expelled from thestreets. But, 
though we agree with Dr. Scott Holland 
that newspaper distributors are at least 
potential heroes, we have never descried 
them scudding along with sacks on their 
backs ‘‘ stuffed with * Pink ’Uns’ of some 
fearsome type.’ The paper is not generic, 
as Dr. Scott Holland seems to think. 

“A Bundle of Memories’ inevitably 
binds together the associations of two 
centres—Christ Church, Oxford, and St. 
Paul's. To the first belong the admirable 
essays on James Mozley, Francis Paget, 
Bishop of Oxford, and Edward King, 
Bishop of Lincoln; to the second, those 
on Dean Gregory, Frederick Temple, and 
others, among whom may be included a 
London priest like Father Stanton, and 
even that man of many friendships, 
both Church of England and Noncon- 
formist, Hugh Price Hughes. Dr. Scott 
Holland refrains in most cases from an 
elaborate portrait at full length, but just 
catches a happy likeness of his old asso- 
ciate as he knew him. Thus in Mozley’s 
case we get nothing about the sarcastic 
author of certain ‘ Reminiscences’ which 
made no small stir in their day, nor about 
the country clergyman who used to repair 
from his Devonshire rectory to a neigh- 
bouring railway station, and there, having 
received his subject by telegraph, write 
leading articles for a certain journal. 
Dr. Scott Holland gives us rather the dry 
but weighty lecturer who was always 
sniffing and blowing his nose, and the 
hospitable old don who was wont to intro- 
duce his guests comprehensively to his 
four nieces, and leave them to sort them- 
selves out. At the same time he writes 
much to the point on Mozley’s teaching. 

Dr. Scott Holland has allowed himself 
more elbow-room with King and Paget. 
A saint like King must have presented a 
fairly easy task ; still, it is just as well to be 
reminded that King made an excellent 
bishop, as the ploughboy proved who, 
when told of the meaning of candles 
on the altar, said, “‘ Eh! Then yours is a 
Yon-side Religion, I see, sir.’ But Paget, 
with his reclusive nature, was a difficult 
character to draw, and those who only 
knew him after his wife died will be grate- 
ful to Dr. Scott Holland for enabling 
them to realize that the Francis Paget 
of the early eighties was a being of frolic 
and fun. His reading parties were of 
course long remembered at the House as 
experiences worthy to be commemorated 
in another ‘ Bothie.’ It was during one 
of them, if we recollect rightly, that a 
candidate for a pass degree, after a 
philosophical discussion in which he had 
played a silent part, ingenuously asked, 
“T say, isn’t the soul rather a fancy sort 
of thing ?” 

Archbishop Temple and Dean Gregory 
were pretty much of the black and white 
pattern, but even in them there were 
shades of feeling, and Dr. Scott Holland 
touches in those shades with invariable 
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tact. Those who have listened to Temple's 
preaching will appreciate his remark that, 
for all the ruggedness, tears were always 
near. Of Dean Gregory we are told that 
“William Richmond liked him better 
than he liked any of us, and would prefer 
him greatly to any of us who made faint 
claims to be heard on artistic matters.” 
No wonder; the Dean’s simple doctrine 
was that all the Chapter had to do was 
to choose their artist and then go ahead. 
“Now then,” he would cry impatiently, 
‘“‘T suppose you are ready to vote; what 
shall it be?” 

In one or two of his shorter memories 
Dr. Scott Holland does not quite do 
justice to his subject, presumably from 
want of space. Dean Kitchin (not 
“ Kitchen” as it is printed) was no 
doubt “of the ordinary make of man.” 
Still, he did great things for the ‘“ Un- 
attached’ at Oxford—a derelict class 
before he took them under his wing ; but 
for him and his allies the nave of Win- 
chester Cathedral might now be the home 
of owls and bats—Dr. Scott Holland 
ought surely not to have omitted that 
good deed ; and his hold upon the affections 
of the Durham miners was sure. But 
bundles are not to be tested by single 
sticks. This one is so workmanlike in 
its composition that, if Dr. Scott Holland 
really imagines that its production will 
induce publishers to leave him alone, he is 
likely to find himself speedily undeceived. 








Mutual Influence. 
husband. 
net.) 


“THe view I am setting forward is that 
the Power to which any individual man is 
subjected is not exercised by any separate 
Personal Being wholly outside men; but 
is what results from the Mutual Influence of 
all men, and of all the component parts of 
the Universe, however small they may be, 
upon one another; and which these units 
are able to exert because they all, whether 
atoms or men, are self-active individuals 
with properties and characteristics of their 
own.” 


By Sir Francis Young- 
(Williams & Norgate, 3s. 6d. 


These words appear at the beginning of 
Sir Francis Younghusband’s last chapter, 
entitled ‘ Recapitulation.’ His book has 
been penned throughout with loving 
sympathy, and should not hurt the suscep- 
tibilities of the most orthodox. We 
notice, however, that he sets down as 
recognized truth facts which even the 
majority are not prepared to consider as 
finally established. Sentences such as 
‘“We have reached the foundation of 
living things ” are, in our present state of 
knowledge, almost ludicrous, and there 
ere, unhappily, many of a like kind. We 
question also whether Sir Francis hes 
thought out for himself the differing attri- 
butes which appear in the present day to 
attach themselves to matter and spirit. 
Men of science do not dare to suggest 
that they have yet discovered the origin 
of matter. A few may say that they are 
able to create animation by bringing 
together inanimate objects; others (in- 
cluding, we gather, Sir Francis himself) 
believe that there is no such thing as 





inorganic matter. When the origin of 
matter is discovered, if ever, who can say 
whether we shell be nearer the origin of 
the spiritual in matter? We believe Sir 
Francis will agree with us in thinking 
that the material does not exist without 
the spiritual ; and we believe he is as far 
from deciding whether the spiritual can 
function except through the material 
as we are. The world in general 
recognizes two differing forces at work 
—thke materiel and the _ spiritual. 
Whether these are essentially competi- 
tive forces, or whether they ought really 
to be co-operating, can hardly be said to 
be known. We may believe that har- 
mony will ultimately prevail, and that the 
spiritual will be in the ascendant; but 
the question whether the material will be 
eliminated, or will exist in a subservient 
position, is beyond the boldest of 
prophets. In our present small span of 
life it would almost seem sufficient to 
work towards the ascendancy of the 
spiritual over the material. 

To us Sir Francis Younghusband 
does not prove the non-existence of a 
personal God, but he does something 
more useful. He assures us that, should it 
ever be more widely assumed that per- 
sonality is not an attribute of the Gcd 
ideal, life need not therefore be less full of 
those high spiritual ideals which make it 
most worth living. In fact, he shows thata 
great deal which he commends in his closing 
chapters does not depend for its adoption 
by humanity on the existence of a personal 
God, but claims adherence apart from all 
questions of the world’s governance. 








FICTION. 
Nicky-Nan, Reservist. By “ Q” (Sir A. T. 

Quiller-Couch). (Blackwood & Sons, 6s.) 
““Q” has a rare and delightful apprecia- 
tion of the brand of humour peculiar to 
the Cornish fisher-folk, which is devel- 
oped with an apparent unconsciousness 
designed for the undoing of an un- 
popular “‘ foreigner ”’ from another county. 
““Q” takes his readers into his confi- 
dence, and shows them the distinguishing 
characteristics of Cornish folk, welling up 
unmistakably in the child of four, and still 
fresh in the veteran of eighty. 

He is particularly delightful in his treat- 
ment of children—the shrewd West- 
Country child is obviously “ father to 
the man” —although Alcibiades Pen- 
haligon, who, at the tender age of four, 
set out to track a reputed German spy, 
and traced and removed his hoard of 
gold in a quietly efficient manner and 
with a fluent gift for ‘‘ romancing,” must 
be unique even in Cornwall. 

Except for the gift of a score of its 
fishermen to the Naval Reserve, Polpier’s 
chief concern with the war was the change 
of conversation from fish and weather 
to advice—unsolicited—to others as to 
what their part should be, but “Q” 
writes of a very human world, in which 
the bad have some redeeming virtue, and 
the good some frailty. Nicky-Nan is a 
pathetic figure, but his regeneration is too 
rapid to be quite convincing. 





Sally on the Rocks. By Winifred Boggs. 

(Herbert Jenkins, 6s.) 
TuIs is a minute and mordant study of 
society in a scandal-loving village; the 
portrait of the arch-scandalmonger with 
her corkscrew methods of obtaining inior- 
mation is remarkably clever. Sally is an 
outspoken little adventuress with sus- 
piciously yellow hair, a mediocre talent 
for painting, and a “ past.” When the 
war swept away her precarious livelihood 
she came to stay with her guardian, the 
pathetically lovable vicar of the village, 
with the sole and frankly avowed intention 
of capturing the pompous bank manager, 
for whom a captivating widow, with equal 
frankness and lack of scruple, was also 
angling. His mother’s “ Book,” which 
should have been entitled ‘ Advice to 
Bachelors: How to Avoid Matrimony,’ 
and to which the awed and pious banker 
referred when in doubt, is a particularly 
clever piece of satire. 

Although some of the situations are 
rather artificially dramatic, the book has 
both pathos and wit. 


The Rose-Coloured Room. By Maude 

Little. (Sidgwick & Jackson, 6s.) 
Miss Lirttx’s latest heroine is an alto- 
gether more vital person than the abortive 
novelist of ‘ A Woman on the Threshold ’ ; 
and the third-rate medical practitioner 
who presses his attentions upon her is 
realized with greater clearness and sym- 
pathy than his predecessor the school- 
master. The sketches of home life also, 
representing the life of a wholly possible, 
though not, we hope, normal home, achieve 
unusual poignancy and distinction. The 
scene is laid in Glasgow, but we see 
little of the (physically) unpromising 
background thus suggested. The cha- 
racters are mainly Irish, and the author 
shows a keen eye for some peculiarly 
Celtic weaknesses. This is specially true 
of the hero, and his unrivalled talent for 
muddling. 


The Guarded Trust. By Mona Dunlop. 
(Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 

The Monstrous Enemy. By Ranger Gull. 
(Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


Boru these books are sensational records of 
adventure with all the essential incidents 
of melodrama, and written in a suitable, if 
uninspired style. Both of them have to 
do with highly placed personages— The 
Guarded Trust’ with a possible claimant 
to the throne of France, and ‘ The Mon- 
strous Enemy’ with the Princess and 
Regent of the kingdom of Sarnak in the 
South Seas—and in both of them villainy 
is justly confounded and virtue rewarded. 

Miss Dunlop has adhered strictly to the 
convention of not unveiling her mystery 
until the last page, but the revelation is 
disappointingly out of proportion to the 
thrilimg risks and great suffering ex- 
perienced by the somewhat shadowy 
characters. 

Mr. Ranger Gull, on the other hand, 
explains the mystery very early in the 
narrative, but his characters are more 
robust and individual, and his villain is a 
really monstrous and uncanny figure. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THERE is @ marked tendency in current dis- 
cussions on Russian matters to regard the 
whole empire as homogeneous, and culturally 
independent of Western influences. This 
fallacious assumption is admirably corrected 
in An Interpretation of the Russian People, by 
Leo Wiener (McBride, Nast & Co., 78. 6d. net). 
The book is a skilful analysis of the determin- 
ing influences in Russian music and literature, 
and in the religious and political thought of 
the country. Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, in 
his Introduction, tells us that Prof. Wiener 
is, “‘despite his long residence in foreign 
countries... .still a Russian doctrinaire of 
the revolutionary type,” and that this fact 
is responsible for a “flaw in the severe 
objectivity of the work.’’ We venture to 
think that the writer of the extremely 
critical chapter on ‘ The Intellectuals and 
the People’ can scarcely be regarded as 
heavily biased. One of the author’s most 
interesting points is contained in his descrip- 
tion of the reception of translations of 
foreign classics at a peasant children’s 
Sunday school. The most popular authors 
turned out to be Dickens, Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, and Shakespeare. The children were 
successively introduced to a version of 
Lamb’s ‘ King Lear,’ a Russian adaptation 
of the play, and a translation of the play itself. 
The last produced a remarkable effect upon 
its hearers, who grasped the points with 
great readiness, and were deeply moved ; 
while the Lamb version and the transforma- 
tion of the play into ‘Old Man Nikita and 
his Three Daughters’ were coldly received. 
We have met with no more striking instance 
of the uneducated Russian peasant’s natural 
preference for what is beautiful. The book 
contains a useful bibliography, but no index. 


To those who saw in the German 
Socialist Party a bulwark of peace, and who 
were deeply disappointed by its apparent 
submission to the Imperial Chancellor last 
August, Le Groupe Socialiste du Reichstag 
et la Déclaration de Guerre, by P.-G. La 
Chesnais (Paris, Colin, 1 fr. 50), may pro- 
vide something in the nature of an explana- 
tion, although not of an excuse. The author 
traces, step by step, the attitude of the 
party during the anti-war negotiations. 
Vorwarts, its official organ, was frankly 
opposed to war, indignant at the pretensions 
of Austria with regard to Servia, and fully 
awake to the terrible possibilities. Suddenly, 
on the declaration of war, the whole party in 
the Reichstag, with one exception, apparently 
threw over its pacificist principles, and voted 
the war credits. The only distinctly ascer- 
tainable reason for this change of front is the 
baseless belief, generated in Berlin by the 
Wolff Bureau, that both France and Russia 
had committed acts of war against Germany 
on German territory. The anti-war minority 
within the party is now apparently steadily 
growing, but the easy way in which the latter 
allowed itself to be stampeded in August does 
not lead us to expect that any considerable 
advantage to the world will be gained from 
its return to its principles. The author has 
made use of all the available sources of 
information, and has written a valuable and 
well-documented, if melancholy, chapter of 
the history of the Socialist movement. 


In The Economics of War and Conquest, 
by J. H. Jones (King & Son, 2s. 6d. net), 
® much-needed examination is provided of 
the economic doctrines of Norman Angell. 
With the principal thesis of this writer— 
that war between civilized communities 
cannot pay in @ material sense, in any 
circumstances—Mr. Jones is in agreement ; 
his difference of opinion begins with 





the theory that war will cease when this 
truth is generally understood. He finds 
Norman Angell too ready to believe in 
“post hoe ergo propter hoc’: France paid 
an indemnity to Germany after the war 
of 1870-71; the economic development of 
Germany was checked for a time after the 
same war; therefore the receipt of the 
indemnity was harmful to Germany. 
Norman Angell generalizes from this par- 
ticular conclusion, and claims that war 
indemnities must always be harmful to the 
payees. Mr. Jones, we should add, writes 
not in order to glorify war, but that the 
cause of peace should not be propped up 
with false arguments. His commentary, 
short as it is, deals in parts with matters 
not specifically examined by Norman Angell, 
and is a thoughtful criticism of the theories 
popular among pacificists. 


THE author of The Meeting of ihe Spheres ; 
or, Letters from Dr. Coulter, edited by Charlotte 
G. Herbine (A. L. Humphreys, 7s. 6d. net), 
intends us to believe that he has been fifty 
years in the world of spirits, and we gather 
that Mrs. Herbine and Mrs. Scott-Gatty 
regard themselves as media by which he 
delivers his messages. In style the messages 
are excellent, being limpid, smooth, and 
eloquent; and the constant and urgent 
appeal they make for more brotherly love 
among the inhabitants of Rhea (as the soi- 
disant Dr. Coulter calls our earth) was never 
more needed than at the present time. 

Anti-Reincarnationists will note that Dr. 
Coulter quotes a dialogue in which it 
appears that reincarnation is unavoidable 
if a man has not acquired an ethereal body. 
He asserts that “‘ people from every sphere 
and from every period come to the earth 
and take on the garb of flesh.” 

Those_who fondly think that vegetarianism 
satisfies an ideal conception of blameless 
eating will be disquieted by Dr. Couiter’s 
assertion that he has heard flowers “ scream.” 

Several striking statements about plane- 
tary life occur. We are told that Mars has 
@ moon called Juno, the existence of which 
we shall be “forced to know before very 
long.”” Dr. Coulter roundly asserts that 
the sun “is not what you _ terrestrials 
believe it to be; it is a planet, and it is not 
hot, but cold.” Of the legendary Atlantis 
he asserts that it was not an island, but a 
planet which collided with Rhea (earth). 

Dr. Coulter prophesies the conquest of 
the agent which causes deterioration in the 
physical aspect of those no longer young, 
and the discovery of a new mineral 
(‘‘ Creto ’’), which apparently is to take the 
place of steel or iron in the most important 
structures. 

The present writer strongly disagrees with 
Dr. Coulter on more than one disputable 
topic. There is a conventional and an 
unconventional morbidity, and both are 
illustrated in this volume. 


WE have received a copy of the Western War 
Area, one of the Oxford Wall Maps, edited 
by Prof. Herbertson (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
15s.). Land -relief is indicated by brown 
tints at contour intervals of 100 metres; 
railways and towns are fully marked. On 
the scale of eight miles to the inch the elabo- 
rate scheme of shading illustrates with 
admirable clearness the connexion between 
land-relief and the lines of invasion. We are 
enabled to understand the strategical im- 
portance of “ the Belfort gap,”’ and the other 
physical features to which our military experts 
are continually referring, while the relative 
value of the French advance on Metzeral is 
clearly demonstrated. There is some con- 
fusion in the numbering of the lines of lati- 
tude on the right-hand side of the map. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
—o— 


THEOLOGY. 


Bishop (G. B. H.), THE RELIGION oF RUSSIA: & 
Study of the Orthodox Church in Russia from 
the point of view of the Church in England, 
5/ net. Society of SS. Peter and Paul 

The writer gives an account of the history, 
ceremonies, dogma, and present condition of the 

Orthodox Church in Russia, and includes a chapter 

on his personal impressions. The book is illus- 

trated with woodcuts, engraved by Mr. W. M. R. 

Quick, and with photographs. 


Canterbury Books: 11. CHuRcH SERVICES; 
12. THEY ARE WoRTHY: THE DOCTRINE OF 
MERIT, ld. each. 

Society of SS. Peter and Paul 
Two booklets of instruction. 


Challoner (Bishop), Taz EvucHARISTIC SACRIFICE ; 
CONFESSION, ld. each. 
Society of SS. Peter and Paul 
Little books of meditation in the series 
** St. Albans Books.”’ 


Deeds of Love and Courage, being a Brief Account 
of some Aspects of the Salvation Army’s Work 
in Various Countries. 

Salvation Army International Headquarters 

A series of sketches on the work of Salva- 
tionists in Great Britain, abroad, and in the 
fighting line. 


Illingworth (J. R.), THe PROBLEM oF PAIN: ITS 
BEARING ON FAITH IN Gop, 6d. net. Murray 
An essay reprinted from ‘ Lux Mundi.’ 


Maguire (Rev. Edward), Is Scuism LAWFUL? a 
Study in Primitive Ecclesiology with special 
reference to the Question of Schism, 5 / net. 

Dublin, M. H. Gill 

A thesis presented to the Theological Faculty 

of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, for the Degree 
of Doctor. 


Reform in the Church of England, edited by 
Douglas Eyre, 2/6 net. Murray 
A revised edition of ‘ Essays in Aid of the 
Reform of the Church,’ o:iginally published in 
1898 under the editorship of the present Bi-~hop 
of Oxford. 


Stewart (H. F.), THe Houiness or Pascar, 4/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 
The Hulsean Lectures for 1914-15. 


LAW. 


Hardy (G. L.), Taz LAW AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
RuPtTcy, 2/6 net. Effingham Wilson 
A second edition. 


Phillipson (Coleman), INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
THE GREAT War, 15/ net. Fisher Unwin 
The writer’s aim is ‘‘to give a systematic 
account, from the point of view of international 
law, of most of the questions and incidents that 
have so far arisen in the Great War.” 


POETRY. 


Dante Alighieri, The Paradise of, an Experiment 
in Literal Verse Translation by Charles Lancelot 
Shadwell, 12/6 net. Macmillan 

Dr. Shadwell’s version of the ‘ Purgatorio’ 
appeared in 1892 and 1899. Dr. J. W. Mackail 
contributes an Introduction to his new volume. 


Dobell (Bertram), THE CLOSE oF LIFE: a Poem ; 
THE APPROACH OF DEATH: Sonnets. 
Private Circulation 
These verses were written during the closing 
years of the author’s life, and deal with the theme 
of approaching death. 


Henryson (Robert), Pozms, edited by G. Gregory 
Smith, Vol. I. Scottish Text Society 
This volume contains an Introduction; the 
Kinaston version of the ‘ Testament of Cresseid,’ 
printed for the first time; the 1574 edition of ‘The 
Fables’; notes to the texts in Vols. II. and III. 
(published in 1906 and_ 1908 respectively); an 
Index of Words and Glossary, and a General 
Index. 


Lodge (Oliver W. F.), Srx ENGLISHMEN, 6d. net. 

Birmingham, Cornish Bros. 

Six pieces addressed to Marlowe, Ben J onson, 
Shelley, Keats, Swinburne, and William Morris. 


P Jessie), MoRE Wak Poems, 1/ net. 
aati “ Grant Richards 
Topical pieces reprinted from The Daily Mail 
and Punch. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Reader’s Index, Juty AND Auaust, ld. 
Croydon, Public Libraries 
The main feature is a classified, annotated 
list of additions to the Libraries. 


Richmond, Surrey: Turrry-FouRTH ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE PuBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 
1914-15. 

The Committee report a decrease of ten in 
the daily average issue of books. A list of donors, 
and statistical and financial statements, are given. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Barkas (Albert A.), SoLDIERS AND SOLDIERING IN 
RICHMOND (SURREY): Four HUNDRED YEARS, 
1515-1915, 1/ Borough Library, the Author 

Notes “‘ relating to certain military incidents 
and movements” in the district of Richmond. 

These are arranged in chronological order, and are 

reprinted from The Richmond and Twickenham 

Times. 

Johnson (Rev. A. H.), THe HIstoRY OF THE 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF THE DRAPERS OF 
LONDON, 2 vols., 30/ net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
These two volumes bring the history o! the 

Company to the death of Queen Elizabeth. They 

include an Introduction on London Gilds to the 

close of the fifteenth century. 

Lipson (E.), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC 
History OF ENGLAND: I. THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
7/6 net. Blaek 

The writer’s purpose is “ to utilize both the 
older sources of evidence and the new material 
which has extensively accumulated,’ Patent 

Rolls, town records, and similar publications being 

included in the latter. A list of authorities and 

an Index are given. 

Morris (Charles), Famous Days AND DEEDS IN 
HOLLAND AND BELGium, 5/ net. Lippincott 

This book “ proposes to give, not the history, 
but the more notable historical tales, of the 
countries concerned,’’ and deals in fuller detail 

with the reigns of Charles V. and Philip II. 


Moss (Fletcher), Firry YEARS’ PusBLtic Work IN 
Dipssury: the Evolution of a Village from 
1,500 to 15,000 people, 5/ 

Didsbury, the Old Parsonage, the Author 
An autobiography describing the part the 
author has taken in local affairs. 

Riverside History of the United States : BEGINNINGS 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, by Carl Lotus 
Becker; UNION AND DeEMocRACY, by Allen 
Johnson; EXPANSION AND CONFLICT, by 
William E. Dodd; THe New Nation, by 
Frederic L. Paxson, $1.75 net each. 

New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
‘A brief account of the beginnings, develop- 
ment, and final unity of the people of the United 

States.”” Each volume is illustrated with maps, 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Sleeman (Major-General Sir W. H.), RAMBLES AND 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL, Re- 
vised, Annotated Edition by Vincent A. Smith, 
6 / net. Milford 

Mr. Vincent has revised his edition published 
in 1893, and brought it up to date. The book 
aye in The Atheneum on its appearance 
in \. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Bernheimer (Charles L.), PEACE PROPOSAL: a 
Business Man’s Plan for Settling the War in 


—. 
ew York, 120, Franklin Street, the Author 
A pamphlet advocating the settlement of the 
war upon the principle of arbitration in commercial 
disputes. It is printed in six languages. 
Bohemia’s Claim for Freedom, edited by J. 
Prochazka, 1/ net. Chatto & Windus 
This booklet is issued by the London Czech 
Committee in memory of John Hus. It includes 
chapters by various Czech writers on ‘ The 
Country of the Book and the Cup,’ ‘ John Hus and 
the Struggle for Freedom,’ ‘ Bohemian Music,’ 
&c., and an Introduction by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 


Book of France, edited by Winifred Stephens, 
5/ net. Macmillan 
This book is published in aid of the French 
Parliamentary Committee’s Fund for the Relief 
of the Invaded Departments. It contains con- 
tributions by eminent French writers and artists, 
and translations of the work of the former by 
well-known English writers. 
Cook (Theodore Andrea), KuLTuR AND CATAs- 
TROPHE, 1/ net. Murra 


A series of essays reprinted from The Field, 
and forming a continuation of those which were 
published in ‘ Kaiser, Krupp, and Kultur.’ 





Eliot (Charles W.), THe RoAD TOWARD PEACE, 
4/6 net. Constable 
A study of the causes of the present war and 
of the means of preventing future warfare by the 
President Emeritus of Harvard. 
Fayle (C. Ernest), THe GREAT SETTLEMENT, 6 / net. 
Murra 
A survey of some of the problems “ whic 
have created or have been created by the present 
war, which will become of overwhelming im- 
portance when the time comes for considering 
terms of peace, and which must inevitably form 
the chief preoccupation of European politics for 
the next two or three generations.”’ 
Holland (Henry Scott), So as py Fire, Notes on 
the War, 1/ net. Wells Gardner 
A series of papers intended “‘ to interpret and 
relieve some of the tumult in our souls.”” They 
are reprinted from J7'he Commonwealth. 
How the War Came, 1d. 
Independent Labour Party 
A third edition with a new Preface. 
Morel (E. D.), Morocco AND ARMAGEDDON, ld. 
Independent Labour Party 
An account of the Moroccan affair in 1911, 
the writer’s purpose being to show that the Anglo- 
French treatment of Germany on that occasion 
has led to the present struggle. 
Murray (Gilbert), THE FoREIGN PoLicy oF SIR 
EDWARD GREY, 1906-15, 1/6 net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A study of British diplomacy on the Continent 
during the last nine years, the writer’s purpose 
being to consider whether Sir Edward Grey “ had 
persistently overrated German hostility and 
thereby caused it to grow’’; or whether he has 
consistently worked for international peace. 
Rank at a Glance in the Army and Navy, 1 J 
ilip 
The book opens with an account of the origin 
and history of badges and uniforms, and contains 
one of over 300 badges, with descriptive 
notes. 


PHILOLOGY. 


American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXXVI. 2, 
$1.00 Arthur F. Bird 
The articles in this number are ‘ Words of 
Speaking and Saying in the Indo-European 
Languages, Second Paper,’ by Mr. Carl D. Buck; 
‘Catullus as an Elegist,’ by Mr. Arthur Leslie 
Wheeler; and ‘ Menander’s Epitrepontes,’ by 
Mr. Francis G. Allinson. 


Harrison (Henry), SURNAMES OF THE UNITED 
Kinepom : a Concise Etymological Dictionary, 
Vol. II. Part 12, 1/ net. Eaton Press 

This part includes names from Spencer to 

Stonehewer. 


EDUCATION. 


Wilson (Sir Roland K.), THe First AND LAsT 
FIGHT FOR THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE IN 
EDUCATION (1846-58), 6d. net. 

Eastern Press 

This pamphlet, reproduced from The In- 

dividualist, seeks to show that the voluntary 

principle never had a fair field in this country, 
and urges the secularization of State schools. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Burke (Emily M.), THE Surntne East, 1/ 
Ralph & Holland 
The story of the ancient civilizations of 
Egypt and Western Asia, told for children of 
1l to 12 years of age. 
Carson (G. St. L.) and Smith (David Eugene), 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Part II., 2 /6 Ginn 
Part I. was noticed in this list on May 9, 1914. 
Part II. “continues the course far enough to 
cover the syllabus of any final school examinations 
not intended for specialists in mathematics.” 


Carson (G. St. L.) and Smith (David Eugene), 

PLANE GEOMETRY, Parts I. and II., 2/6 —_ 

inn 

The purpose of the writers is “‘ to enable any 

pupil to acquire the true spirit of geometry rather 
than the mere letter of a formal text.” 


Laws (Arthur R.) and Todd (George W.), INTRO- 
DUCTION TO HEAT, 2/6 Mills & Boon 
The book is intended “for use both in the 
laboratory and as a textbook, chiefly for be- 
ginners.” 
Mérimée (Prosper), TAMANGO, edited by R. R. N. 
Baron, 4d. net. Mills & Boon 
It is edited with a French vocabulary, and 
exercises and questions according to the Direct 
Method. 
Milton, PARADISE Lost, Book III., edited by 
C. B. Wheeler, 1 /6 Oxford University Press 
The textissupplied with an Introduction and 
notes. 





Roberts (John Hugh), THE British EMPIRE, 5d. 
Macmillan 
A Reader in the Senior section of the series 

** Then and Now Stories.” 


Shakespeare, Plays of, edited by G. S. Gordon: 
JuLIvus Czsark; MACBETH; TWELFTH NIGHT, 
1/ net each. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

Each volume has an Introduction and notes, 


Smith (H. G.) and Ball (G. H.), ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
WITH ANALYSIS AND PARSING, 1 /6 
Mills & Boon 
This is Part I. of ‘English Grammar and 
Composition,’ and has been written for use in 
secondary schools. 


FICTION. 


Adair (Cecil), THe Sars or Lire, 6/ Stanley Paul 
A second edition. 


Askew (Alice and Claude), THe Tocsin, 1/ net. 

Long 

A topical love-story in which the authors 
draw from their own experiences at the front. 


Boucicault (Ruth), THE SUBSTANCE OF HIS HOUSE, 

6 Allen & Unwin 

A tale of “‘ the love that good women give to 
unworthy men so often.” 


Chambrun (Countess de), Preces OF THE GAME: A 
MODERN INSTANCE, 6 / Putnam 


“A story of intrigue and mystery” in an 
American diplomatic and political circle. 
Gould (Nat), Lerr IN THE LuRcH, 7d. net. Long 
A cheap edition. 
Handasyde, For THE WEEK-END, 1 / net. Lane 


A cheap edition. 


Hume (Fergus), THE CARETAKER, 6/ Ward & Lock 
An account of a mysterious murder and 
several love-affairs. 


Makgill (Sir George), FELONS, 6 / ; 
: Hodder & Stoughton 
A tale of adventure, the heroine of which is a 
convict in Australia. 


Marshall (Archibald), RANK AND RicuEs, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
A tale of a self-made millionaire who invades 
county society. 
Merriman (Henry Seton), THE SoweEzs, 7d. net. 
Nelson 
A cheap edition. 


Sinclair (Bertrand W.), Nort or Firry-THREE, 6 / 
Allen & Unwin 
A picture of life in North-Western Canada. 


Smith (Ellen Ada), THe Despor, 6/ . Long 

tale of a despotic philanthropist who 
sacrifices wife and friend to his methods of 
benefiting the race. 


Somerville (E. G&.) and Ross (Martin), IN Mr. 
Knox’s Country, 6/ ; ngmans 
The story of an M.F.H. in a district of South- 
Western Ireland. The book is illustrated by Miss 
Somerville. 


Thicknesse-Woodington (F.), FATE THE MARPLOT, 

Allen & Unwin 

The story of a woman who marries an invalid 

out of pity, and later falls in love with her 
husband’s cousin. 


Wells (H. G.), BEALBY, 6 / Methuen 
Describes the adventures of a small boy 
with a Lord Chancellor, an actress, and an officer. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


emical Society, JoURNAL, May, 2 / net. 
— - ; H. K. LEwis 
Contains a paper by Mr. Arthur Edward 
Waite on ‘ The Beginnings of Alchemy.’ 


Bird Notes and News, SuMMER NUMBER. 
23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Features of this issue are ‘ Bird Notes from 
the Trenches,’ and ‘The Keeper’s Opportunity. 


Dublin Review, Jury, 5 /6 net. Burns & Oates 

‘Father Maturin,’ by Mr. Wilfrid Ward ; 
‘The Neutrality of the Holy See,’ by the Bishop 
of Northampton; and ‘ The Marquise de la Tour 
du Pin,’ by the Comtesse de Courson, are the 
leading articles. 


Forum, Jury, 25 cents. Mitchell Kennerley 

Features of this issue are ‘ The Government 
of To-morrow,’ by Mr. Harry Allen Overstreet ; 
‘Cézanne,’ by Mr. Willard Huntington Wright ; 
and ‘Maddening the Meredithians,’ by Mr. 
William Chislett, Jr. 
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Franklin Institute, JouRNAL, Juty, 50 cents. 
Philadelphia, the Institute 
The Journal includes ‘Control and Pro- 
tection of Electric Systems,’ by Mr. C. P. 
Steinmetz; ‘ Biochemical and Engineering <As- 
ects of Sanitary Water Supply,’ by Mr. G. W. 
lier; and ‘ Conditions affecting the Success of 
Main-Line Electrification,’ by Mr. W. S. Murray. 
Geographical Journal, Jury, 2 / Stanford 
The number opens with Mr. Douglas W. 
Freshfield’s Presidential Address at the Anniver- 
sary General Meeting last May. Some of the articles 
are ‘ Spitsbergen in 1914,’ by Dr. R. N. Rudmose 
Brown; ‘A Journey across Jubaland,’ by Capt. 
R. E. Salkeld; and ‘The Map on the Scale 
1/1,000,000, compiled at the Royal Geographical 
Society under the Direction of the General Staff, 
1914-15,’ by Mr. Arthur R. Hinks. 
Indian Magazine and Review, Juty, 3d. 
National Indian Association 
The chief item in this number is a full report 
of the Annual Meeting of the Association. 
Librarian and Book World, Jury, 6d. net. 
Stanley Paul 
Includes a paper ‘The War behind the 
Barrier,’ by Mr. H. Whitehead, and a list of 
appointments and changes in libraries. 
Library Assistant, Jury, 4/ per annum. 
Library Assistants’ Association 
The contents include a report of the proceed- 
ings of the Association, and an article by Mr. W. J. 
Harris on ‘ Modern Methods in Modern Libraries.’ 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, Jury, 1 /6 
Edinburgh, Scottish Geographical Society 
The articles in this number are ‘ The Austra- 
lasian Antarctic Expedition, 1911-14,’ by Sir 
Douglas Mawson; ‘The So-Called Mythical 
Islands of the Atlantic in Medizwval Maps,’ by 
Mr. William H. Babcock; and ‘ Ptolemy’s 
Atlas: Fourth Article,’ by Dr. G. Schiitte. 


GENERAL. 
Belloc (Hilaire), A PickED ComPANy, 1/ net. 
Methuen 
A selection made by Mr. E. V. Lucas from 


seventeen of Mr. Belloc’s books. 


Faith and Work : Selections from the Gleanings of 

Long Years, compiled by Earl Brassey, 2 /6 net. 

Longmans 

An anthology of prose and verse extracts 

from the compiler’s favourite authors, originally 

issued for private circulation. All proceeds will 
be given to war charities. 

French Household Cooking, by an Englishwoman 
in Paris (Mrs. Frances Keyzer), 1/ net. 

Offices of ‘ Country Life’ 
A third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Millar (Thomas John), ARITHMETIC: a New View 
for the Business Man, Teacher, and Student, 
1/ net. Macdonald & Evans 

The author, who is lecturer on Practice of 

Commerce at the Heriot-Watt College, considers 

that the fundamentals of arithmetic are not pro- 

perly taught in schools, and here discusses some 
new methods and aids and devices in calculation 
for the use of business men. 

Naylor (Herbert E.), MARCHING TERMS AND 
Evo.tvutTions, 1/6 net. Gale & Polden 

This book has been adapted as a textbook 
by the Incorporated Gymnastic Teachers’ In- 
stitute, and includes chapters on plain. double, 
figure, tactical, and ornamental marching. 

Ommundsen (H.) and Robinson (Ernest H.), 
RIFLES AND AMMUNITION AND RIFLE SHOOTING, 
21/ net. Cassell 

In Part I. the authors give an historical 

account of the rifle and ammunition. In Part II. 

they describe practical rifle shooting in modern 

times. There are numerous illustrations. 

Prothero (Rowland E.), THE PLEASANT LAND OF 
FRANCE, 1/ net. Nelson 

A third edition. 

Rutherford (Mark), Last PAGES FROM A JOURNAL, 

WITH OTHER PAPERS, edited by his Wife, 4 /6 net. 
Milford 

A collection of miscellaneous papers and a 
selection from Mark Rutherford’s notebooks, 
written during the last years of his life. Six of 

‘these are published for the first time. 


Taking of Toll (The), being the Dana Lila of 
Rajendra, translated into English by Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. Old Bourne Press 

A translation of a Vaishnava mystery, edited 
with an Introduction and Notes. Mr. Eric Gill 
contributes a woodcut ‘“‘ after a damaged Indian 
drawing of the latter eighteenth century.” 

Walton (Izaak) and Cotton (Charles), THE Com- 
PLEAT ANGLER, with an Introduction and 
Bibliography by R. B. Marston, 1/6 net. 

Milford 

A reprint in the ‘‘ Oxford Edition of Standard 
Authors.” 





PAMPHLETS. 


Gould (Frederick J.), LovE AND SERVICE OF 
Country, 3d. Watts 
The writer ‘seeks to emphasize the non- 
aggressive aspects of love and service of one’s 
country.” 


SCIENCE. 


Barrett-Hamilton (Gerald E. H.) and Hinton 
(Martin A. C.), A History oF BRITISH MAMMALS, 
Part XVII., 2/6 net. Gurney & Jackson 

This part deals with the genus Apodemus of 
the family of Rodents, and is illustrated with 
figures in the text and two full-page illustrations. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers, JouRNAL (in- 
cluding the Proceedings), JUNE. 
The Institution 
Some of the features are a paper on ‘ The 
Distribution of Heat in the Cylinder of a Gas- 
Engine,’ by Dr. A. H. Gibson and Mr. W. J. 
Walker; a third list of members serving in the 
Army or Navy; and ‘Memoirs of Members 
Kecently Deceased.’ 
Tokyo Mathematico - Physical Society, 


CEEDINGS, May, 30 yen. 
Téky6 University, College of Science 


PrRo- 


The papers include ‘On Some Integral 
Equations, by Mr. Séichi Kakeya; ‘ Stress- 
Distribution in a Plate bounded by a Pair of 


Hyperboles,’ by Mr. Seinen Yokota; and ‘ Die 
Universelle Bedeutung des Wirkungsquantums,’ 
by Mr. Jun Ishiwara. 


Volterra (Vito), THe THEORY OF PERMUTABLE 
Functions, 4/6 net. 
Milford, for Princeton University Press 
Lectures delivered on the Louis Clark 
Vanuxem Foundation at Princeton University. 


FINE ARTS. 


Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle, for the Year ending March 31, 1914. 

Contains Departmental Notes, a Report on 
the ‘ Preservation of Monuments,’ and Appendixes. 


Eddy (Arthur Jerome), Cusists AND Post- 
IMPRESSIONISM, 20/ net. Grant Richards 
A study of the work and theories of these 
modern schools of art. The book is illustrated in 
colour and half-tone. 


National Art-Collections Fund, ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
Report, 1914. 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Tothill Street, S.W. 
Includes a report of the tenth Annual 
General Meeting, a list of the acquisitions of 
the Fund since its foundation, a list of members, 
and the usual financial statement. 


Prehistoric Society of East Anglia : REPORT ON THE 
EXCAVATIONS AT GRIME’S GRAVES, WEETING, 
NorFOLK, MAarcH-MAy, 1914, edited by W. G. 
Clarke, 5/ net. H. K. Lewis 

This record of work carried on at Grime’s 

Graves last year includes chapters on ‘ The Human 

Remains,’ by Prof. Arthur Keith; ‘ Pottery, 

Worked Bones, and Worked Chalk,’ by Mr. 

Reginald A. Smith; and ‘The Flint Mines of 

Sweden,’ by Dr. Nils Olet Holst. 


Medici Portfolios: I. FRENCH SCULPTURE OF 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Arthur Gardner, 7/6 net. 

Lee Warner 
Contains fifty plates, giving seventy-eight 
examples of French medieval art at Reims, 

Chartres, Paris, Amiens, and elsewhere. 


MUSIC. 


Bach (Joh. Seb.), Viot1in Works: No. 7942, 
DovuBLE CONCERTO IN D MINOR, 2/2 net. 
Augener 
Barnett (John Francis), MusicAL IMPRESSIONS FOR 
PIANOFORTE: No. 1, TwiticgHt Music, 1/6 
net; No. 2, EVENING BREEZES, 2/ net. 
Augener 
Bax (Arnold), Iv A VopKA SuHop, Piano, 2 / net. 
Augener 
Bax (Arnold), THE Prrincess’s Rose GARDEN, 
Nocturne for Piano, 2/ net. Augener 


Coleridge-Taylor (S.), MELODIES FOR PIANO, 
selected, arranged, and revised by Alex. Roloff, 
2/ net. Augener 

Farjeon (H.), ArR UPON A GROUND Bass, for 
Violin Solo with Piano Accompaniment, 1 /6 net. 

Augener 

Groviez (Gabriel), FANCIES PoUR PIANO, 5/ net. 

Augener 

Ireland (John), DECORATIONS FOR PIANO: 1, THE 
IstAND SPELL; 2, MOON-GLADE; 3, THE 
SCARLET CEREMONIES, 3/ net. Augener 





Ireland (John), SEA FevER, Song with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, Words by John Masefield, 
2/ net. Augener 


Moussorgsky, A SKETCH Book FoR PIANO, edited 
by Thos. F. Dunhill, 2 / net. Augener 


Rosenbloom (Sydney), VARIATIONS AND FUGUE ON 
AN ORIGINAL THEME, Two Pianos (in score), 
4/ net. Augener 


St. Amory (Carl), For SCOTLAND AND THE Kine! 
a Jacobite Song, Words by Herbert de Hamel, 
2/ net. Joseph Williams 


Schafer (Christian), MErLopIous RECREATION 
Strupres: Book IV. MELopY-PLAYING STUDIES; 
Op. 92, Piano, 2 / net. , Augener 


Straeten (Edmund S. J. van der), THE HisTtoRY OF 
THE VIOLONCELLO, THE VIOL DA GAMBA, THEIR 
PRECURSORS AND COLLATERAL INSTRUMENTS; 
21/ net. Reeves 


See p. 49. 
DRAMA. 


Masefield (John), THE Farrurut, a Tragedy in 
Three Acts, 3 /6 net. Heinemann 
A play with a Japanese setting. 


Vachell (Horace Annesley), SEARCHLIGHTS, a Play 
in Three Acts, 1 / net. Murray 
The play produced at the Savoy Theatre 
last February. See notice in The Atheneum, 
Feb. 20, p. 174. 


FOREIGN. 


Académie Roumaine, BULLETIN DE LA SECTION 
HISTORIQUE, 1ER JUILLET, 2 fr. 

Bucharest, Socec & Co. 

Contains a number of articles by M. N. Iorga, 

translated into French by M. H. Stahl. These 

include ‘ Développement paralléle de l’impérial- 

isme autrichien et de l’impérialisme russe,’ an 
‘ Le droit a la vie des petits Etats.’ 


Bainville (Jacques), HisTOIRE DE DEUX PEUPLES: 

LA FRANCE AND L’EMPIRE ALLEMAND, 8 fr. 50 

Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale 

An account of the relation between the two 

countries ‘‘pour nous faire comprendre les 
raisons historiques de la guerre actuelle.” 


Bardoux (A.), LA CoMTESSE PAULINE DE BEAU- 
MONT, 1/ net. Nelson 
A cheap edition. 


, 

Bouloc (Enée), VISIONS DE GUERRE ET DE 
VICTOIRE, 3 fr. 50. ‘Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
The writer, comparing ‘‘la Barbarie ger- 
manique” to the Beast of the Apocalypse, 
discusses the origins of the war, its far-reaching 
effects, and the precautions necessary to render 

another war impossible. 


Charmes (Francis), L’ALLEMAGNE CONTRBE 
L’ EUROPE: LA GUERRE, 1914-15, 3 fr. 50. 
Paris, Perrin 
A series of articles which were published 
fortnightly in the Revue des deux mondes from 
August, 1914, to May, 1915. 


Dimler (Louis), Les TRONcONS DU SERPENT, 3 fr. 
Paris, Nouvelle Librairie Nationale 
The writer advocates the partition of the 
German Empire at the close of the war, and in a 
coloured map shows how certain of its outlying 
territories might be allotted to France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, 
and Austria. The book is reproduced from 
articles in Action Francaise. 


Jean-Bernard, HistorRE GENERALE ET ANECDO- 
TIQUE DE LA GUERRE DE 1914, No. 1, 50 c. 
Paris, Berger-Levrault 
A current history of the war, to be issued in 
monthly parts. Subsequent numbers will be 
sold at 75 c. 


Montesquieu, LETTRES PERSANES : GRANDEUR ET 
DECADENCE DES ROoMAINS: POLITIQUE DES 
Romarns, 10d. Nelson 

A cheap edition with an Introduction by 

M. Emile Faguet. 


Péguy (Charles), NoTRE PaTRIE, 3 fr. 50. ze 
Paris, ‘ Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
This book was originally published in 1905. 
The author was killed at Villeroy last September, 
and the publishers intend to issue a complete 
edition of his works at the end of the war. 


Tilleul (Henri), Pokmes p’OuTRE-MER, transposés 
de l’ Anglais, 3 fr. Paris, Sansot 
A collection of translations into French of 
poems by Drayton, Spenser, Shakespeare, Keats, 
and other English writers. 


Vigny (Alfred de), Potsres, 1 / net. 
A cheap reprint. 


Nelson 
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A CROSS IN FLANDERS. 


In the face of death, they say, he joked—he 
had no fear : 
His comrades, when they laid him in a 
Flanders grave, 
Wrote on a rough-hewn cross—a Calvary 
stood near— 
“‘ Without a fear he gave 


His life, cheering his men, with laughter on 
his lips.” 
So wrote they, mourning him. Yet was 
there only one 
Who fully understood his laughter, his gay 
quips, 
One only, she alone— 


She who, not so long since, when love was 
new-confessed, 
Herself toyed with light laughter while her 
eyes were dim, 
And —_ while with reverence despite her 
jes 
She worshipped God and him. 


She knew—O Love, O Death !—his soul had 
been at grips 
With the most solemn things. 
was she not dear ? 
Yes, he was brave, most brave, with laughter 
on his lips, 
The braver for his fear ! 


For she, 


G. RostrEvoR HaMILTOoN. 








PROF. E. S. BEESLY. 


THE Positivist comradeship is becoming 
sadly reduced; Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
indeed, must be about its last survivor. 
They were men, of some importance in their 
day; full of high thinking, but devoid of 
any adequate sense of humour. They con- 
cerned themselves earnestly with the work- 
ing classes, and made a strong stand for the 
cause of trade-unionism against irrational 
prejudice, yet the working classes did not 
concern themselves greatly with such austere 
leaders. A visit to one of their churches— 
that in Bloomsbury, for example—used to 
reveal » disproportionate number of shep- 
herds to sheep. 


In solid ability Prof. Edward Spencer 
Beesly, who died on Wednesday week, at the 
age of, 84, ranked with any of his associates. 
Wadham indoctrinated him with Positivism 
as administered by that undogmatic dogma- 
tist, Richard Congreve, and there he formed 
a lifelong friendship with Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. Beesly cut an effective figure in 
debates at the Union, and in middle age 
made two attempts to enter the House of 
Commons, for Marylebone and Westminster ; 
but both times his uncompromising Radi- 
calism went under. Gifted with a handsome 
Victorian presence, a resonant voice, and 
fecundity of argument, Beesly told on a 
platform. It may be doubted whether, to 
use the consecrated phrase, he would have 
“caught the tone of the House,” any more 
than Mill and Lecky did. 

Deprived of opportunity of applying the 
besom of Positivism to public Tite. Beesly 
busied himself with translating its inspira- 
tion, Auguste Comte, and was @ re 
contributor for many years to The Positive 





Review. Some of his articles might bear 
disinterment, though their republication 
would scarcely add to the gaiety of nations. 

As a teacher Beesly stood high. At 
Marlborough, where he was a master in the 
fifties, the boys liked him, in spite of his 
coldness of manner; and he was quite in 
his element later as Professor of Latin at 
Bedford College, London, and as Principal 
of University College Hall, a position he held 
from 1860 to 1893. Beesly could make 
Roman history live, and his ‘ Catiline, 
Clodius, and Tiberius,’ which came out of his 
lectures, serves as 2 corrective to Mommsen, 
though he applies the whitewash with too 
liberal a hand. The choice of Beesly to 
write a little book on Queen Elizabeth for 
the “Twelve English Statesmen’ series 
was an editorial freak, but his intellectual 
honesty held good, and he dealt not unfairly 
with that inveterate opponent of cosmo- 
politanism. 








INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 
Highmead, Bridgend, July 4, 1915. 

I am writing in reply to your invitation 
for suggestions as to the above. 

1. I hope that the idea of the Circulating 
Library will be carried through, and I do 
not think that the leading London publishers 
really appreciate the position. I give my 
own case simply as an example. I am 
interested chiefly in Law and Political 
Science, and there are certainly more than 
a dozen periodicals that I would like to see 
occasionally and some others regularly. 
Probably in some there are only perhaps one 
or two papers a year that would really 
interest me. To subscribe to even half of 
these would cost a sum beyond anything 
that I could afford, quite apart from the 
question of house-room, which is quite a 
problem in the case of a private student in 
this country. The result is that I never see 
many papers that I would greatly value. 

2. I do not quite understand how Law 
(Political Science is not mentioned at all) 
is to be treated. I certainly have never 
heard of any such Index covering the field 
of Law. Of course, there are digests of 
cases, but that is an entirely different matter. 
There is certainly ample room for an Index 
to the legal periodicals (I could give you a 
full list of those that I mean),and there is 
no such Index—that I have ever seen. I 
hope that this will be reconsidered, as also 
the question of Political Science. 

H. J. RanpaAtt. 


*,* Political Science will be fully covered, 
and Law will be included to some extent. 
We should be glad to receive the list of 
legal periodicals recommended by our corre- 
spondent. 





ORGANIZATION AS A SCIENCE. 


Mucs has been done of late in the way of 
amassing statistics, but, so far, little in putting 
them in a form from which deductions can 
readily be made. 

We are on the eve of a National Register, 
and a more detailed statistical account of 
men and material is likely to exist in the 
near future than hitherto. Are political 
leaders ready to give to the public all the 
information thus acquired? If they are 
not, then democracy has every reason to 
fear a lapse into bureaucratic régime. If 
they have faith in themselves as leaders of 
an informed people, what deters them ? The 
answer, perhaps, is that they have no method 





by which they can present to the public the 
facts deduced from statistics—at least, no 
brief and easy method which the busy man 
can find time to understand. 


It is our good fortune to have been intro- 
duced to a series of charts and diagrams 
which should, we think, serve this purpose. 
A body of men banded together with a 
common object, under the title of the Organ- 
ization Society, have worked out a system 
which is at once clear and applicable to 
all sorts of tendencies and pursuits in life. 
We have tried the effect of some of these 
“graphic’’ representations on an intelligent 
child of fifteen with quite satisfactory 
results. 

A sense of responsibility comes with 
knowledge, and if the important needs of the 
country were put into this form with some 
idea of what is available for their develop- 
ment, the people would have a chance of 
appreciating vital facts and deficiencies, a 
solid foundation on which they might rely 
for sorting themselves to better purpose 
than they have done hitherto. 

This method claims to be scientific; it 
does not base itself on the inflated com- 
mendations of politicians, or the prestige 
of any speciai school of thought. 


We hope to be able to spare enough space 
in The Atheneum to indicate what this science 
of orgenization is, and how it has been applied 
to certain problems by its inventors. We 
think that it deserves public attention, but, 
like all else that appears here it will be 
open to criticism. 








JOINT SESSION OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THEORY OF’ JUDGMENT, AND 
Import OF PROPOSITIONS. 


THE joint session of the Aristotelian 
Society, the British Psychological Society, 
and the Mind Association took place on the 
3rd and 5dth inst. Prof. Dawes Hicks 
presided at the first meeting, Prof. Percy 
Nunn at the second. The programme was 
noticeable for the absence of any distinctly 
psychological discussion, a circumstance 
due to the fact that nearly all the working 
psychologists belonging to the Societies are 
engaged on war service. 


On the 3rd inst., Prof. G. F. Stout read a 
paper on ‘Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Theory 
of Judgment.’ This is the theory originally 
put forward by Mr. Russell in his manual 
“The Problems of Philosophy.’ It is known 
as the multiple-relation theory. It is an 
attempt to deal with the problem of the 
nature of truth and error. The agreement 
of thought with fact is illustrated in a judg- 
ment of the form “ that A loves B,” which 
in Mr. Russell’s analysis consists of three 
terms, A and B and loving, united in the 
judgment, though not in reality, with a 
fourth term, the mind, by a single relation. 
If the judgment-relation corresponds with 
the actual relation, that is, if the terms 
without the mind are related in fact as they 
are related in judgment, the belief which the 
judgment expresses is true ; if not, it is false. 
The main point of Prof. Stout’s criticism 
was directed to show that the theory failed 
to satisfy three essential conditions of a 
correspondence theory. First, there can 
be no correspondence of belief with real 
existence except in so far as there is corre- 
spondence between real existence and the 
objective constituents of belief. Secondly, 
a true belief differs from actual fact in only 
one respect, namely, in not being actual 
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fact.% Thirdly, the mind cannot mean or 
intend something to correspond with some- 
thing else when one of them is not thought 
of at all. 

Mr. Russell, in replying to the criticism, 
surprised the meeting by declaring that he 
had himself been led to the opinion that 
his theory was not defensible, and at 
present he had no satisfactory alternative 
to offer in its place. This change had not 
been brought about by the arguments 
Prof. Stout had used. With these he did 
not agree, but one of his own pupils had 
convinced him that the theory of the multiple 
relation would not hold. Unfortunately, 
this pupil had been called away by the 
war, and was now fighting against us with 
other than dialectical weapons. Mr. Russell 
then attacked Prof. Stout on the latter’s 
theory of universals, and the discussion 
revealed a fundamental difference between 
the two philosophers on this point. 


On the 5th inst. a symposium on ‘ The 
Import of Propositions,’ by Miss Constance 
Jones, Prof. Bosanquet, and Dr. Schiller, was 
discussed. Miss Jones defended the validity 
of the new law of thought which she has 
formulated and entitled the Law of Sig- 
nificant Assertion. It affirms that, in all 
propositions of the form § is P, the identity 
in difference which is affirmed is an identity 
of denotation in a difference of intension. 
In this way the “impossibility” of the 
categorical proposition consequent on its 
form, which has engaged the attention of 
logicians from the time of Plato till now, 
and is particularly pronounced in the work 
of Lotze, is overcome. Miss Jones illus- 
trated her theory by demonstratingthe 
ease with which famous logical puzzles such 
as those of Lewis Carroll yield to her prin- 
ciple of interpretation. 


Prof. Bosanquet conceded that for some 
propositions Miss Jones’s principle holds 
good, namely, for all propositions in which 
the S is P form is natural. Where it failed 
was in its neglect of the idea of implication. 
The identity in diversity expressed in the 
import of a proposition resolved itself into 
an identity of S P numero tantum on the one 
hand, and a difference of intensions un- 
explained on the other, identity and differ- 
ence lying side by side. In his view the 
intensional connexion is the import of the 
proposition. When one content of intension 
implies another, so that, the first being 
accepted, the second becomes necessary, 
the two contents are differences within the 
identity of the system which includes them. 
Miss Jones’s principle required her to give 
the hypothetical proposition the form of 
the categorical wherever possible, and this 
was to obscure the true analysis of the 
former. The constituents of any true 
hypothetical proposition are not categorical, 
nor are they propositions, nor does their 
connexion lie in their being inferable one 
from the other. The hypothetical does not 
assert the existence of anything that its 
terms signify ; it asserts the basis in reality 
of a connexion between intensional elements. 

Dr. Schiller thought that, like most 
questions in formal logic, the import of 
propositions is primarily a question about 
the “dictionary meaning” of the words 
employed in communicating the thought. 
Real meaning is always personal. “‘ Import” 
is potential meaning, and does not become 
actual until the proposition is used. 

Prof. Brough, in a review of the arguments: 
emphasized the point which the three papers 
illustrated, that the difference in the logical 
theory rested ultimately on profound differ- 
ence in the metaphysical standpoint of the 
authors. 





Kiterary Gossip. 


Dr. J. S. Mackenzixz, Professor of Logic 
and Moral Philosophy at the University 
College, Cardiff, and his wife, Mrs. Milli- 
cent Mackenzie, Professor of Education 
in the Women’s Department at the 
same College, are vacating their respective 
chairs, with the object, in Dr. Mackenzie’s 
case, of devoting himself to the com- 
pletion of a philosophical work on which 
he has been engaged for some time. 


His successor is to be Mr. Hector J. W. 
Hetherington, formerly assistant to the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow 
University, and for the last session lec- 
turer in the same subject in Sheffield 
University. Mr. Hetherington is at pre- 
sent engaged on a study of the Idealist 
movement in Italian philosophy, and is 
also translating two important Italian 
philosophical works for Messrs. Macmillan. 


Miss Barbara Foxley, formerly Mistress 
of Method in the Victoria University, 
Manchester, is to be Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
successor. 


In the current Fortnightly Mr. 8. P. B- 
Mais has a striking tribute to ‘ The Public 
Schools in War-Time.’ 


“I should like to show [he says] to some 
incredulous opponent of the public schools 
some of our present-day work, comparing it 
with that of this time last year. It is little 
short of amazing. From some hidden depth 
there has risen a new stimulus; the more 
remote and unlikely the chance seems to be 
of his ever bringing his labours to fruition, 
the:more eagerly is the boy of to-day trying 
his best to bring his work up to the required 
standard.” 


ReEQvEsts for help inthe religious training 
of children at home are frequent, especially 
among the educated classes. To meet this 
need the Mothers’ Union has arranged a 
large selection of books, graded according 
to age, which can be seen at the Central 
Office, Church House, Westminster, and 
are also sent out on approval after applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Book Supply 
at the same address. The idea is not so 
much to provide a plan or syllabus to 
which all must conform as to offer a 
bureau of information. Mrs. G. J. Chitty 
(Eton College, Windsor) undertakes to 
answer letters of inquiry, or to give advice, 
and attends every Friday at the Church 
House. 


THE Russian Prison Messenger gives 
the following characteristic details of 
English authors read in Russian transla- 
tions by prisoners at the Blagovestchensk 
Provincial Gaol (Siberia) for 1914 :— 
Dickens, 192 demands ; Walter Scott, 98 ; 
H. G. Wells, 53; Oscar Wilde, 44; Rud- 
yard Kipling, 41 ; Shakespeare, 33. 


Tur ACADEMY OF TURIN has divided 
the Gautieri Prize for the best work on 
literary history or criticism during the 
three years 1911-13 between Prof. Ireneo 
Saliesi for his ‘La Commedia’ in the 
‘Storia dei generi letterari italiani,’ and 
Prof. Carlo Pascal for his ‘ Saggio sulla 





religione e la parodia religiosa in Aristo- 
fane,’ and his ‘ Le Credenze d’oltre Tomba. 


nelle opere letterarie dell’ Antichita 
classica.’ 
Mr. JonN HENDERSON writes from 


Ingleside, Weybridge :— 

“You will be aware that Mr. Edward 
Clodd, so long and so well known in London 
literary and scientific circles, has just retired 
from professional life. To mark this, and 
incidentally Mr. Clodd’s 75th birthday, some 
of his many friends have originated an 
address for presentation to him. As Hon. 
Secretary of the Committee, I am com- 
municating with those who would naturally 
desire to sign the address, but will anybody 
omitted kindly write to me ?” 


Mr. Murray is publishing for Arch- 
deacon Cunningham ‘Christianity and 
Politics,’ the substance of the Lowell 
Lectures delivered last autumn at Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr. Murray will have ready shortly, in 
the ‘“‘ Wisdom of the East” Series, * The 
Poems of Mu’tamid, King of Seville,’ 
rendered into English verse by Miss 
Dulcie Lawrence Smith. 


‘Towarps INTERNATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT ’ is the title of a new book by Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, which will be published next 
Monday by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. It is 
to be issued at a popular price. 


Mr. D. S. MacCorz, Keeper of the 
Wallace Collection, is preparing for early 
publication a volume of verses to be 
entitled ‘Seaweed and Rose.’ The book 
will be issued by Messrs. MacLehose, 
publishers to the University of Glasgow. 


{ Messrs. Sampson Low have arranged. 
for the issue in this country of ‘ Germany 
Embattled,’ by Mr. Oswald G. Villard, 
President of the New York Evening Post. 
He has lived and studied in Germany, and 
counts eight of his own near relations. 
in the German Army, yet he reaches the 
conclusion that it would be best even for 
Germany that she should be defeated 
in the war. The book is expected in a 
few days. 


Mr. G. C. Macavutay, who died last 
week, had been Lecturer in English at 
Cambridge since 1905, and was editor of 
the English department of The Modern 
Languages Review. He was an assistant 
master at Rugby for several years, and 
would have been a good teacher if he had 
had a stronger personality. Later he was 
Professor of English at the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


A man of excellent taste and wide 
knowledge, he made the best English 
translation of Herodotus. His careful 
edition of ‘The Works of John Gower’ 
(4 vols.) filled a gap in English scholarship ; 
and his volume on James Thomson in the 
“English Men of Letters Series” is at 
once sober and sympathetic. 


Tue half-yearly Index to The Atheneum. 
may not be ready at the usual time, delay 
being due to the dislocation of labour 


‘caused by the war. 
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_Folk-Lore Notes.—Vol. I. Gujarat. Com- 
piled from Materials collected by the 
late A. M. T. Jackson, Indian Civil 
Service. (Mazgaon, Bombay, British 
India Press.) 


THE assassination of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, 
of the Bombay Civil Service, caused 
widespread regret among all those who 
valued his scholarly contributions to the 
anthropology, history, and linguistics of 
Western India. A fund was collected to 
commemorate his services, part of which 
was devoted to the purchase of his valuable 
library, and the balance was expended 
on the publication of these notes on folk- 
lore, which were received by him in reply 
to a set of questions issued through the 
Education Department. The editor states 
that no attempt has been made to revise 
the material, which, it is hoped, may at 
some future time form the basis of a 
more comprehensive examination of the 
folk-lore of the Bombay Presidency. The 
present volume is confined to Gujarat ; 
a second will include the Konkan. 
Gujarat is an excellent field for inquiries 
-of this kind. The analysis of its dialects 
by Sir G. Grierson confirms the evidence 
of local history that this region has been 
for ages the scene of constant invasions, 
and the existing population is the result 
of the union of various races—non-Aryan 
hill tribes, Seythians and Huns, Moghuls 
and other immigrants from Northern 
India. This intermixture of stocks is 
strikingly illustrated by the present col- 
lection of notes. The basis of the popular 
beliefs is, as in other parts of Northern 
India, a primitive type of Animism. But 
side by side with this we find legends 
drawn from the Epic or Pauranic literature, 
many of which can be ultimately traced 
to non-Brahmanical sources. Thus we 
are supplied with many contradictory 
explanations of natural phenomena and 
forms of spirit manifestations. An earth- 
quake, for example, is due to the move- 
ment of a great snake, or a tortoise, or a 
frog which supports the world; or it is 
-caused by the sacred bull of Siva shifting 
the burden from one horn to the other ; 
or, when the question is treated by a 
Brahman moralist, he tells us that earth- 
quakes occur in the reign of a tyrannical 
king, or when immorality is rife, because 
the earth cannot bear the burden of 
iniquity, and trembles at the sight of it. 
These notes have been roughly arranged 
under some leading classes: the powers 
-of Nature ; deified heroes ; gods of disease ; 
the worship of ancestors, saints, and the 
propitiation of the malevolent dead ; 
the evil eye and the scaring of ghosts ; 
tree and serpent worship ; totemism and 
fetishism ; animal worship ; witchcraft and 
rural ceremonies. Some of these—such 
as the worship of the powers of Nature, 
ghosts, and demons—have been treated in 
detail. Other chapters—such as those on 
witchcraft, about which the wise rustic 
observes judicious silence ; animal worship, 
and rural ceremonies—are disappointing. 





The predominance of magic, usually of 
the sympathetic type, is specially notice- 
able. The cult of the local or village 
deity, who seldom possesses a shrine or an 
image, is in the hands of a low-caste 
officiant whose function is the exorcism, 
by magical methods, of disease and other 
dangers which menace the community. 
To effect this object he falls into a state 
of hysterical possession—‘ the god sits 
on his head,” as the people say—and in 
this condition he mutters oracles, usually 
prescribing some form of sacrifice, a part 
of the victim being assigned as his share. 
It is often necessary that such magical 
rites should be performed in a state of 
nudity, either as a sign of the purity of 
the officiant, or as a symbol of homage to 
some higher power. Thus, in order to 
stop excessive rain, a spinning-wheel made 
of human bones is turned in the reverse 
direction by a naked person ; those who 
practise the arts of gaining mastery over 
fiends remain naked during the perform- 
ance ; those who study the cure of snake- 
bite by incantations sit naked for a time 
under water; to remove cattle disease a 
plough is buried at the village gateway by 
a naked man. 

The question of omens is carefully in- 
vestigated, and a large collection of rules 
is made, some of which seem to rest upon 
no logical basis. Thus, 

“‘ Weasels crossing the road, dogs shaking 

their ears, a man carrying a black earthen 
vessel, a woman with loose hair, a person 
carrying clarified butter, a man with gray 
moustaches, a man having no hair on his 
chest, a cat-eyed man, a person carrying 
flour, a Brahman without the sacred mark 
on his forehead, are all unlucky.” 
In some of these cases things or persons 
which seem unusual, incongruous, or 
unbecoming are of ill omen. But this 
principle fails to account for many of the 
facts recorded. 

The basis of the popular faith being 
animistic, there is little difference between 
the beliefs of Hindus and Musalmans 
in their lower phases. Both believe 
in the same kind of spirits, make the same 
pilgrimages, resort to the same low-caste 
priests, and worship indiscriminately 
saints or deified persons of both religions. 
The attitude of the higher classes towards 
the outcasts or pre-Aryan tribes is partly 
that of contempt, but more largely of fear, 
because the menials, being indigenous, are 
supposed to be better acquainted with 
the art of controlling or propitiating the 
local gods, at whose shrines they officiate. 
Cholera, it is said, was conquered by the 
great king Vikramaditya, who buried it 
underground. But when the British came 
they began to dig for treasure, and acci- 
dentally released the disease demons. 
When many soldiers died, they propitiated 
the evil spirits and made them over to 
the charge of the scavengers. It is to the 
sinister practices of these outcasts that 
outbreaks of epidemic disease are now 
attributed. 

The book will be indispensable to 
students of the folk-lore of India; but 
the absence of maps and an index detracts 
from its value. We hope these will be 
supplied in the second volume. 





FINE ARTS 
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The Little Towns of Flanders. Twelve 
Woodcuts by Albert Delstanche, with 
Notes by the Artist, and a Prefatory 
Letter from Emile Verhaeren. (Chatto 
& Windus for the Florence Press, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


ONE turns over the pages of this memorial 
of old Flanders with feelings of gratitude 
to M. Albert Delstanche for the care that 
he has bestowed on its preparation. In 
years to come, when the issue of the 
present war is a matter of history, 
these woodcuts of the little towns of 
Flanders will be viewed with admiration 
mingled with regrets. 

There is nothing, perhaps, very novel 
in the idea of an album of Flemish 
views due to a Flemish artist. Flanders 
has long attracted artists, and the genius 
of native artists especially has been 
active at all times in depicting the little 
towns and familiar scenes of the country- 
side. But the contents of M. Delstanche’s 
album are of exceptional merit ; the con- 
ditions under which it was prepared and 
the occasion of its appearance are also 
exceptional. Thesetwelve woodcuts have 
been executed in London from notes and 
rough sketches while Flanders is being 
held by the enemy. From such materia! 
only one who knows these towns and 
loves them, as M. Delstanche does, could 
have succeeded in preserving their charac- 
teristics and the atmosphere that belongs 
to them. M. Emile Verhaeren tells us, 
in his excellent Prefatory Letter, that 
M. Delstanche is familiar with “ all that 
lends their peculiar character to the streets, 
the houses, canals, rivers, and public 
places, signboards, the quiet and noisy 
quarters of the little towns of Flanders.”’ 
He has not only succeeded in interesting 
us, he has also made us feel. We realize 
from these woodcuts something of what 
we have lost. Already many of the old 
buildings depicted in these pages have 
been destroyed; others may follow; but 
we hope some may still be saved. We 
know enough to realize that, where pros- 
perity was marked by signs of cheerful, 
thrifty comfort, desolation now reigns. 
M. Verhaeren describes the book as a 
book of faith, as surely it is. He expresses 
the hope, cherished by his compatriots, 
“ that everything of ours that is down shall 
soon rise again; that Ypres, Dixmude, 
Alost, Termonde, Louvain, Dinant, Visé, 
will only lie in ruins for so long as the invader 
soils our soil; that even now the stones that 
are fallen, but not broken, begin to be 
impatient to regain their true position, here 
on @ pediment, there on the base of a 
column ; and that from the death of so many 
wr shall spring the life of more things 
still.” 

There is a sombre dignity in these wood- 
cuts. Both in ‘ The Belfry ’ and ‘ The Quai 
Vert’ at Bruges the artist conveys a 
feeling of desolation which would be 
depressing were it not for his mastery of 
technique. ‘The Quai aux Herbes’ at 
Ghent is admirable. That M. Delstanche 
is very happy in snow subjects can be seen 
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in his ‘ H6tel de Ville at Termonde’ 
and the delicious ‘ Flanders in Snow.’ 
In the artist’s notes that accompany his 
plates he quotes appropriate descriptive 
passages from some of the best-known 
Belgian poets. Inthismanner each subject 
is described both by the artist and the poet. 
The result is a beautiful but pathetic 
souvenir of a suffering people and their 
unhappy country. 








THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 


THE merits and defects of the sketches 
by Mr. Hugh de T. Glazebrook at the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society are frankly 
implied in the description, ‘‘ records of an 
artist's summer in the Trentino and the 
Italian war zone.”” They might be regarded 
as a confession of the mixed motives peculiar 
to a holiday mood. The topical interest 
which, no doubt, prompted their exhibition 
is accidental, and, if Mr. Glazebrook had 
known what was coming, he might have 
done them differently. We are glad that 
he did not know, because it is only when an 
artist is taken off his guard that his work 
lends itself to general deductions. If we 
allow for the comfortable haziness of a 
holiday mood, the deduction from Mr. Glaze- 
brook’s work seems to be that of the im- 
perfect distinction in modern practice 
between the study and the sketch. Mr. 
Glazebrook might say that his intention was 
not to make studies, but, since he confesses to 
the hope that some of his “‘ motives” might 
have developed in time to more ambitious 
design and treatment, we may question if 
he went the right way to work to prepare 
for that possibility. 

The right preparation, as we conceive it, 
was aptly illustrated by a Japanese artist 
of our acquaintance. Describing the differ- 
ence between Japanese and English methods 
of working, he said, “ Japanese artist make 
study,’ and went through the performance 
of laboriously copying an imaginary scene 
before him. Then, “‘ Japanese artist paint 
picture,” and he dashed off something in 
the air. For the English method he reversed 
the process, turning off the “study” with 
airy gestures, and putting labour into the 
“ picture.” 

Somewhere between the two methods 
comes the practice of such an artist as 
Turner: a careful drawing in outline of the 
facts of the scene, and arapid sketch—pay- 
ing no attention to form—of colour and tone 
relations. On the whole, and making allow- 
ance for the difference between Eastern and 
Western ideas of what constitutes a “ pic- 
ture,” we think this the best preparation for 
all possibilities. That is to say, the study 
and the sketch are kept severely distinct ; 
each is complete in its own way, and between 
them they provide material for any sort of 
treatment —realistic or decorative. The 
defect of Mr. Glazebrook’s, and of most 
modern, practice is that of combining the 
functions and qualities of the study and the 
sketch in the same piece of work, with pre- 
judice to the further utility of both. 

But, as we said, a great deal must be 
allowed for the comfortable haziness of a 
holiday mood, and, from @ popular point of 
view in the light of subsequent events, the 
exhibition owes a good deal of its attraction 
to this very uncertainty. It gives a good 
general impression (all the more convincing 
for being obviously unprepared) of the sort of 
country where the fighting is going on. In 
detail we like Mr. Glazebrook best when he 
comes nearest to the pure “sketch,” as in 
Pineta Silhouettes, North Italy—Spring (12), 





Sunset, North Italy (16), Statue of Dante (26), 
and Arco, Sarca Valley, Trentino (28). As 
@ record of seasonal conditions Autumn Haze, 
Arco Valley, Trentino (9), is a remarkable 
performance. C. M. 








HENDRIK WILLEM MESDAG. 


Wirn the death of Mesdag at the age 
of 84,the original Hague school of painting 
may be said to come to an end. There 
remain a number of followers, all more or less 
derivative from Israels or Mauve, and the 
outstanding figure of Matthew Maris. But 
he, though associated with the school, is not 
of it in the qualities that give him his peculiar 
distinction; and so far as the general aims 
and characteristics of the school are con- 
cerned, it is as if Rossetti had outlived the 
rest of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

For the true inspiration of the aims and 
characteristics of which Mesdag was a dis- 
tinguished exponent it is necessary to go 
back to Constable. The debt that the East 
Anglian painters owed to the great Dutch- 
men (Hobbema in particular) of the seven- 
teenth century, they repaid in the early 
nineteenth throughConstable withan influence 
which distinguishes the modern Dutch not 
less than the Barbizon School from its 
native origin: the Impressionism which 
consists in a broader and more intense pre- 
occupation with light, air, and movement : 
and the common exhibition grouping of the 
Barbizon and modern Dutch Schools is 
sound enough for all practical purposes. 

From his worldly position and disinterested 
enthusiasm for art and the cause of art, 
Mesdag was not less important as an organizer 
than as an exponent of the Hague School. 
In the Mesdag Museum he provided his 
colleagues with a collection of fine examples 
for reference, and his personal influence was 
considerable. Born at Groningen, the son 
of a rich banker, he was encouraged in art 
by the son of a poor one, Josef Israels, 
whose first drawing master, Buys, was also 
his. 

It was not until he was 35, and married to 
@ talented artist, that he abandoned his 
father’s business in order to devote himself 
entirely to painting. In Brussels he studied 
with his friend and nephew Alma Tadema. 
His first pictures were careful studies of 
buildings and gardens, and success came to 
him earlier in Belgium than in Holland. His 
career as a marine painter began with a visit 
to Norderney, and in 1869he settled at the 
Hague, finding his subjects at Scheveningen. 
‘ Breakers of the North Sea,’ exhibited in the 
Salon of 1869, won him a gold medal and a 
letter of encouragement from Millet, who 
was on the jury. Mesdag’s broader manner 
dates from about 1876. Its distinguishing 
characteristic is naturalistic truth in the 
rendering of space and air, and the weight 
and movement of water. He was pre- 
eminently a painter of weather. 

Mesdag is represented in the Luxembourg 
Museum by ‘Sun setting over the Water.’ 
So far as we know there is no example of his 
work in any public gallery in London. , 

C. M. 








PICTURE SALE. 


THE following pictures belonging to the late 
Mr. Robert English were sold by Messrs. Christie 
on the 9th inst.: W. A. Bouguereau, Psyché et 
Amour, 2831. 10s. P. Graham, Where only Sea- 
Birds Roam, 3461. 10s.; Crossing the Stream, 
5881. Lord Leighton, The Spirit of the Summit, 
651l. M. de Munkacsy, Calvary, 262/. 10s. Sir 
E. J. Poynter, The Ionian Dance, 2631. 10s. 

From another collection came Turner’s drawing, 
Lowestoft, a storm-lashed sea, with a wreck and 
three small boats laden with figures ; a lighthouse 
on a hill on the left, 5041. 





MUSIC 
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History of the Violoncello, the Viol da 
Gamba, their Precursors and Collateral 
Instruments, with Biographies of all 
the Most Eminent Players of Every 
Country. By Edmund 8. J. van der 
Straeten. (W. Reeves, ll. ls. net.) 

THE opening chapter of this History 

deals with the precursors of the violon- 

cello, and is followed byseven chapters on 
the viol da gamba. During the second half 
of the fifteenth century the lute was the 
principal instrument ; but about a century 
later the viols were in favour, notably the 
particular one mentioned above. Both 
lute and viol were used for accompanying 
the voice, and for the playing of airs and 
dance tunes. The latter instrument in 
its turn had to yield to the violoncello. 
Moreover, as the author of this interest- 
ing book shows, structural features and 
musical style were handed on until the 
special qualities of the new instrumeni 
were developed. Such evolution can also 
be traced from the lute to the harpsichord, 
and from the latter to the pianoforte. 

With regard to this matter the author has 

much of interest to say. Musical evolution 

is indeed a fascinating study. 

Before the fourth decade of the eigh- 
teenth century the ’cello was a solo 
instrument of very primitive nature, says 
the author, and even in the pianoforte trios 
of Haydn it is largely occupied in doubling 
the bass notes of the harpsichord. There 
were a few exceptions; for instance, the 
‘cello unaccompanied suites of Bach.,. 
written, according to Dr. G. Kinsky, for 
C. F. Abel, the great performer on both 
gamba and ‘cello. 

As a rule, the author is very careful in 
his statements. On p. 41, however, 


he says that ‘‘ with H. and W. Lawes he: 


[i.e., Simon Ives] composed Shirley’s 
masque, ‘ The Triumph of Peace,’”’ acted 
at Whitehall in presence of the King and 
Queen in 1633. The “‘whole care and 
charge of all the Musicke’’ was committed 
to the ‘‘ lord commissioner Whitelocke,”’ 
who in his detailed account of the masque 
(preserved in the third volume of Burney’s 
‘History of Music’) states that he chose 
“Mr. Symon Ives and Mr. Lawes to 
compose the aiers, lessons, and songs, 


and to be masters of all the Musicke 


under me.” From a foot-note we learn 
that, “‘though the commissioner does not 
tell us which Lawes it was, the book of the 
Masque published by the author, Ja. 
Shirley, shows that it was William.’ 
Hawkins in his ‘ History of Music’ 
simply mentions ‘‘ Henry Lawes, together 
with Simon Ives.” It is a small slip, due 
we believe, to Brown and Stratton’s 
‘ British Musical Biography,’ a work 
which in most cases is trustworthy. 

A notable event in the life of J. A 
Grabau is said to have been the first 
performance of Beethoven’s Triple Con- 
certo on March 25th, 1836, when Men- 
delssohn played the pianoforte, and Fer- 
dinand David the violin. Schindler, how- 
ever, in his biography of Beethoven 
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(third edition, i. 147) states that it was 
first produced at a summer concert in the 
Augarten, Vienna, in 1808, and again at a 
“concert spirituel ” in 1830 with Bocklet, 
Mayseder, and Merk as interpreters. 

Mention is made of Domenico Galli, a 
’cellist of the seventeenth century, who 
frequently tuned the fourth string down 
to B flat. Schumann, by the way, once 
-did the same thing towards the close of 
the slow movement of his Pianoforte 
‘Quartet in E flat, Op. 47. 

The biographical notices occupy the 
greater part of the book, and they are 
valuable, though many might have been 
presented in somewhat shorter form with- 
out omitting anything of importance. 

Among the ’cellists there are two royal 
enthusiasts: Peter II. of Russia, and 
George IV. of England, who as Prince 
of Wales studied during two years under 
the noted teacher and performer, John 
Crosdill. There are also two centena- 
rians: Bartholomew Johnson, who on 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth 
played a minuet of his own ata concert 
in the Freemasons’ Hall, Scarborough, 
and the famous James Cervetto, who died 
at 101. 

The volume contains 44 full-page 
plates, and over 70 other illustrations ; 
also a capital index. 








Musical Gossip. 


A First performance in England of 
Rachmaninov’s ‘ Aléko’ was to be given at 
the London Opera-House on Thursday, 
unfortunately too late for notice this week. 
The composer wrote this one-act opera 
just before concluding his studies at the 
Petrograd Conservatoire, and it won for 
him the gold medal for composition. He 
was only 20 when it was produced at 
Moscow in 1893. This evening ‘Madama 
Butterfly’ is to be played with Madame 
Tamarki-Miura in the name-part. These 
two performances are for the special benefit 
of Mr. Vladimir Rosing’s company. 


Count IGNACE PLATOR, @ Russian violinist, 
made a first appearance in London at the 
Coliseum on Monday. His first light and 
lively piece was no test of his powers. In a 
transcription, apparently his own, of Chopin’s 
familiar £ flat Nocturne, he certainly showed 
feeling, though occasionally in somewhat 
exaggerated form. 


At the Glastonbury Festival, which will 
take place next month, performances will be 
given of Mr. Rutland Boughton’s music- 
drama, ‘ The Immortal Hour,’ which was 
produced here in 1914, and Act II. scenes i. 
and ii. of ‘The Birth of Arthur.’ The first 
work is an adaptation from the drama 
and poems of Fiona Macleod. The com- 
plete production of the second is inevitably 
postponed until after the war. There will 
also be a one-act opera, ‘ Oithona,’ based 
on an OQOssianic legend, by Mr. Edgar 
A. Bainton, @ young and talented composer, 
who is at present a prisoner of war in 
Germany. 

Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Aineas’ and Act II. 
of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan and Isolde’ are also 
to be given. All performances will take 


lace in the Assembly Rooms between 
August 11th and 25th. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


‘ENTERPRISING HELEN, by Francis 
Coutts, which is now occupying the Vaude- 
ville, is not worthy of a place on the 
London stage. We confine ourselves to 
saying that we think all who have made 
themselves in any way responsible for 
the production ought to be ashamed of 
having disturbed the run of Keble Howard’s 
“Green Flag. We are glad that the 
latter piece has found a home at the 
Criterion. 


Mr. JAMES FERNANDEZ, who died on 
Tuesday last at the age of 80, was on the 
stage for over fifty years, having begun his 
career at Hull in 1853. He was an actor at 
his best of considerable intensity. He is 
remembered as the Friar in Irving’s ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ (1882), the Advocate in ‘A 
Man’s Shadow ’ (1889 and 1905), and David 
Ives in ‘ The Dancing Girl’ (1891). 


A Host of children will regret the death 
in Servia of Mrs. Percy Dearmer, the 
author of that successful play ‘ The Cockyolly 
Bird.’ She was an accomplished woman 
and a very hard worker, finding time to 
illustrate books, write novels and plays, and 
do a good deal of social work. Her mystery 
plays, ‘The Playmate’ (1910) and ‘ The 
Soul of the World’ (1911) are the best 
of her other drama. 


THE many friends of the late Charles 
Frohman have decided to erect a memorial 
to him, a drinking-fountain bearing his name 
at Marlow, which was always a favourite 
haunt of his. Subscriptions should be sent 
to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, at the Haymarket Theatre, S.W. 





To Sopenpenpenss. —W. R. L.—R. D.—G. N.—W. H.C, 
—A. P. G.—Received. 

G. J.—Too late. 

We cannot undertake ito pen Oy to inquiries concerning 
the appearance of reviews of boo! 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








Catalogues. 
ROOKs (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 


Phompicnsl. je, Medical, Technical and all other subjects 
Second-hand at ices; New at 25 per cent discount. CATA- 
LOGUES post x. tate wants. Books sent on approval.—W. & G- 
FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.U. 





B = AM DOBELL, 

SECOND-HAND ey way og and PUBLISHER, 

77, Charing Cross madon, W.C. 

A large Stock ‘of Old and Rare ipooks in English Literature 
including Poetry and the )rama—Shakespeariana—First Editions of 
Famous Authors—Mauuscripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 


\ AGG 5 BROS, 
a 109, Strand, London, W.O. 
DOALEEO} Is RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
NTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
aA... sent post froe to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited 
Telegraphic and Oable Address: ‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for nee publication. Literary work cf 
all kinds deait with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W. 








Cppe-Wariting, Kc. 


[CPE -WRITING, DUPLICATING. — Terms 


rate. Accuracy guaranteed. Nearly 200 testimonials from 
Work collected Loud jon if desired. Esta- 


futher, a &c. 
Lea Bridge Road, 


a, 909.-EXPEDIENT TYPING CO., 2c, 
Clap 





A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STCRIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 


M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Koad, Chesham, Bucks. 





YPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
° | ay . Accuracy and Dispa 
Miss RISDON, Sredina, 28, Alexandra Road, _— Hill, Surrey. 





Avebitente’ 


Tec -WRITING, Duplicating, 
, 53, Bush- 


otttions. Legal Work, Translations.—F. BAT 
Road, Kew (successor to Mrs. King, of Forest Road)” 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
[YPE- -WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 


Fg Girton College, Cambridge ; Pg mac a Arts, London). 
ch, Revision, Shorthind.—Miss A. M. SPOOL, M.A 
a. Koad, ‘Lewisham, 8.E, formerly CAMBRIDGE TYPES: 
WRI ING OF FIGE.—Tele. : Lee Green 1075. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
every description accurately aad promptly executed. Short- 

hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

} a ae pot OLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. ‘Tel. 








Magazines, Xe. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
No. 453. JULY, 1915. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR CAPITAL. 
GERMAN WAR LITERATURE. Dr. A. Shadwell. 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE. 
Prof. W. A. Phillips. 


ITALY AND THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT. Ano Italian. 
WAR POETRY IN FRANCE. Edmund Gosse, 0.B. 
NATIONALITY AND GARDENING. Mrs. Villiers-Stuart. 
CHIVALRY AND CIVILISATION. J. E.G. de Montmorency. 
MEREDITA'S ODES ON FRANCE. John Bailey. 
THE LAW OF BASTARDY. 
A GERMAN NAVAL HISTORIAN. William Archer. 
CANADA IN WAR-TIME. Edward Porritt. 
ECONOMIC ENDURANCE. Elitor. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & ©0., 39, Paternoster Row, London, EC. 


Price 68. 





HHE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. LL.D. Litt.D.. 
Keeper of the Asciine of the University of Oxford and Fellow 
of Magdalen College. 
No. 119, JULY, 3915. 
Articles :— 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE MODEL PARLIAMENT. 
By J. H. Kound, LL.D. 
PAPAL TAXATION IN ENGLAND IN THE REIGN OF 
Edward I. By W E. Lunt. 


Price 5s. 


THE GENOVESE IN CHIOS. By William Miller. 
THE TUDOR SOUMPTUARY LAWS. By Wilfred Hooper, LL.D 
Notes and a Mee :—POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO roy ANDER 
NECKAM yy —THE NAME MAGNA CARTA. 
ae Albert B. White, —-ANEW “ FIORE TTO” OF sr FRANCIS, 
By A. G@. Little. —THE CASE OF RICHARD HUNNE, 1514-15. 
By Miss E. Jeffries Davis.—Kxtracts from Jacobite Correspond- 
ence, 1712-14. By L. G@. Wickham Legg —And Others. 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


ODE FROM ITALY IN TIME OF WAR 
MOTTARONE 
By HERBERT TRENCH 


Author of ‘ Deirdre Wedded’ and ‘ New Poems.’ 
Crown 4to, ls. 6d. net 
‘* Strikes the deep note of thought and passion.” —Jcld. 


NIGHT ON 





METHUEN & CO., Lrp., 36, Essex Street, London. W.C. 
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Le Paquetage du Convalescent 


CEUVRE D’ASSISTANCE AUX SOLDATS FRANCAIS ET ALLIES 


Fondée le lee Novembre 1914.—Insertion 4 l’Officiel du 8 Janvier 1915 











Siége Social: 22, Boulevard des Capucines, PARIS. Téléph. : GUT. 72-17. 








SOUS LA PRESIDENCE D’HONNEUR DE 
M. MAURICE DONNAY, de l’Academie Francaise 


ET SOUS LE PATRONAGE DE 
M. le Professeur MARFAN, de l’Académie de Médecine de Paris; 
M. FROMENT-MEURICE, Conseiller municipal du VIII*® arrondissement ; 
M. EMILE HARET, Membre du Conseil du Surveillance de I’Assistance Publique. 


CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION 


Présidente: Baronne MICHEL PETER; Secrétaire générale: Comtesse de VALENCIA; 
Vice-Présidentes: M™ MAURICE DONNAY ; Trésorier: M. REUBELL; 
J.-J. MANN; Avocat-Conseil: M. KENNERLEY HALL; 
Secrétaire adjointe: M™?’ JORDY | Secrétaire de Vestiaire: M"* BUTTERWORTH. 
DELEGUES 


Miss LILY BUTLER; M™ BOULAIN; M™ MARFAN; M. MANN; 
Mr. and Mrs. SOMERVILLE STORY. 





LE Paquetage du Convalescent est une ceuvre d’assistance du blessé convalescent Frangais ou Allié. 
Son but est de fournir au soldat convalescent tout ce qui lui est matériellement nécessaire. 


Les convalescents réintégrés dans leurs foyers, réformés de la guerre, font l’objet de la sollicitude de I’uvre, 
qui les habille, leur procure des places. 


Un Ouvroir est adjoint 4 l’GEuvre et procéde a la confection de toutes les piéces de vétements utiles (vétements 
@hopital, sous-vétement, lainage, linge, etc.). 

Afin d’atteindre efficacement les intéressés, l’Euvre se tient en rapport avec chacun des hopitaux militaires et 
depots de convalescents de Paris et du département de la Seine, ceux-ci informés par la Direction du Service de 
Sante qu’ils pourront s’adresser 4 1’(Euvre. 

Nos soldats sortant des hopitaux ont besoin de vetements chauds; les mutilés de la guerre ont besoin de 
vetements de toute nature: ]’Gfuvre les leur fournit, Ils ont besoin de travailler: !’Gluvre s’occupe de leur 
trouver du travail, 

Nous demandons 4 tous aide en argent, aide en nature, vétements, chaussures, linge (usagés ou non), ete. Nous 
demandons aux personnes qui connaissent des places vacantes de bien vouloir nous les signaler. 

La correspondance doit étre adressee a la Présidente, au Siege social. 

Les dons en argent a M, REUBELL, trésorier, 23, rue de Marignan ou au Siege social, 22, boulevard des 
Capucines. 

Les vétements au Secrétariat du Siege social. 

L’CEuvre fait également prendre les paquets a domicile, Priere d’avertir par carte postale ou par tele- 
phone (Gutenberg 72-17). 

Les vétements sont remis & chaque soldat directement. 


; Materials and garments (flannel shirts are especially needed) should be New, in order to avoid delay 
with the customs. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S_ LIST 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION _SEVENPENNY NOVELS. 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS Cloth gilt, with frontispiece and 


| attractive wrappers in colours. 


THE HOLY FLOWER H. RIDER HAGGARD | 1 THE GARDEN OF LIES Justus M. Forma: 
A LOVERS’ TALE MAURICE HEWLETT 2 ANNA, THE ADVENIURESS sani anual 
DELIA BLANCHFLOWER Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD | ‘iit BEAuLIFUL ware DEVIL, Guy Boothby 
THE WHITE HORSES. HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE | 7 ® stupy'in'scagver ‘A: Conan Doyle 











HE IMPOS Harolc Bindloss 
THE BLIND SPOT JUSTUS MILES FORMAN | 3182 MOtER eden Philips 
THE INTRUDER HAROLD BINDLOSS 2 IN WRITE Re Eee Wiliam Le Quewx 


NESBIT’S COMPACT PAUL TRENT | * 1A MAKER OF WIFE Jestes 00 Wormenill 
BONES EDGAR WALLACE | i: 4'siv ror FORTUNE Gay Boothby 


8 THE DUST OF CONFLICT Harold Bindloss : 


POWERS OF DARKNESS FRED M. WHITE | 3} tHE DAY oF TEMPTATION William Le Queug 
THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE — - LINDSAY RUSSELL | ® tii 'tounte iouse O° *yi.20 Wie 


23 IN STRANGE COMPANY Guy Boothby 


A MAN WITH NINE LIVES RICHARD MARSH | FRO EB y Fe A. and'C. Askew 
GOLD AND THORNS MAX RITTENBERG | E THE SOUL 0 [REPUTATION Juaten ll. Feomaa 


38 THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER Guy Boothby 


THE MYSTERIOUS THREE WM. LE QUEUX  ® by wit oF Wowan a. weaned 
BLACKTHORN FARM ARTHUR APPLIN | 3: tie Sirett o rogruxe "Pitta 


33 THE SLAVE OF SILENCE Fred M. White 


THE BLUE TAXI A. WILSON-BARRETT | | 35 THE RED CHANCELLOR Sir Wm, Magnay 
THE GOLDEN QUEST A. and C. ASKEW | 3 PRO PATRIA. Wiliam Le Gere 


38 THE 4 °° > he OF THE KING - Boothby 


THE GIRL FROM NIPPON CARLTON DAWE | ® Witp site A, and C. Aakew 
40 SNARE OF LOVE A. W. Marchmont 
THE SQUIRE’S SWEETHEART KATHARINE TYNAN | 2 BSSEMR REE STATION Hurout Bindlos 


ROOM NINETEEN FLORENCE WARDEN |i tiie MEeiitor rare ** pistes 
45 THE WAYFARERS J. C. Snaith 

THE CARETAKER FERGUS HUME | bemity SAgteRET 7, foes 
| 48 THE SUNDIAL Fred M. White 


THE MAN WHO BOUGHT LONDON 49 WILES OF THE WICKED William Le Queux: 


50 ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE 
EDGAR WALLACE | Guy Boothby 
=e | 51 A LOST LEADER E. P. Oppenheim: 
saat as a 52 THE ETONIAN A. and C, Askew 
58 HIS LADY’S PLEASURE Harold Bindloss. 
54 A COURIER = — A. W. Marchmont 


55 JOURNEY’S Justus M. Formam 

| 566 PHAROS, THE EGYP AN Guy Boothby 
57 LORD STRANLEIGH, PNILANTHROPIS ST 

Robert Barr 

58 HEART OF GOLD L. G. Moberly 


| 59 NETTA Fred M. White 
60 SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR Louis Tracy 
{ | 61 THE TRIFLER Archibald Eyre- 


| 62 AN EYE FOR AN EYE William Le Queux 
63 THE GOVERNORS E. P. ace 
| | 64 THE STOLEN LADY A. and C. Askew 

















| 6 HAWTREY’S DEPUTY Harold Bindloss- 
66 THE QUEEN’S oe A. W. Marchmont 
67 A MAKER OF NATIO _Guy Boothby 


68 AS WE FORGIVE THEM Will Le : 
16 w A R P I Cc T U.R E S I N 16 | 6A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY, oe a 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 5. P. Oppenkein 





| 70 A RED, RED RUSE Katharine Tynan: 
71 A CRIME ON CANVAS a M. White 
72 LONG LIVE THE KING! y Boothby 
e e 73 RAVENSHAW OF vv + tame Borele Mitford 
| 74 THE KING OF 7 NDS Louis Tracy 
uarding the National Treasures — | ie NOR UR Sksne ep mma 
| 76 HELEN OF THE MOOR and C. Askew 
77 THE LEAGUE OF THE LEOPARD tiarold Bindloss- 
78 HER SPLENDID SIN Headon Hill 
| 79 DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT Guy Boothby 


@ e 
British Women and the War = WiideS HIME A WIFE" wie Ques 
81 THE STOWAW Louis Tracy 
|S THE LAW OF THE LAND Fred M. White: 
i i | 8a RU DERS OF THE RIVER : tiger Wallace 
84 SA tdgar Wallace 
Contributions by 85 UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE = A W, Marchmont 
86 JOY A . G. Moberley 
AD 7 THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER Guy Bootht 
BEATRICE HARRADEN JOHN BARNETT 87 THE D REAM DAUGHTER Y ad aster 
8 

E. F. BENSON G. B. LANCASTER ® LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD fobert Bare | 

91 JEANNE OF THE MARCH E. P. Oppenheim 


FRED M. WHITE. | 92 A RACE WITH RUIN Headon Hill 


| 98 A FATAL LEGACY Louis Tracy 


WARD, LOCK & CO. Ltd., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON. E.C. 
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